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IN  a  certain  school  there  was  a  girl  who  had  been  afflicted  with 
“  St.  Vitus  Dance  ”  from  babyhood.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old  her  father  succeeded  in  placing  her  in  the  school,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  tax-payer  and  the  state  law  required  him  to 
send  her  to  school.  As  the  unfortunate  girl  had  almost  no  con¬ 
trol  over  her  bodily  movements  she  was  equally  powerless  in  con¬ 
trolling  her  mental  faculties.  When  she  walked  she  wriggled  all 
over,  and  in  consequence,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
her  classmates  in  schopl  and  from  people  on  the  street.  She  was 
changed  from  one  class  to  another  without  much  regard  to  her 
mental  attainments  which  were  scarcely  discernible  from  one  year 
to  another.  She  could  do  hand  work  after  a  fashion.  When  urged 
to'  do  her  work  more  accurately,  she  clasped  her  hands  convuls¬ 
ively,  trembled  and  seemed  much  distressed  at  her  inability  ;  and 
she  evidently  tried  to  avoid  giving  trouble  in  school.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years’  attendance,  quite  regular  on  the  whole,  she  could 
not  read,  spell,  or  add  simple  figures.  She  could  barely  write  her 
name  ;  but  no  amount  of  instruction  sufficed  to  prevent  her  from 
writing  each  letter  separately  and  sprawling  her  name  entirely 
across  the  page.  In  this  loose-jointed  or  unjointed  manner  of 
writing  she  seemed  to  express  her  vital  characteristics.  How¬ 
ever,  her  proficiency  was  apparently  satisfactory  to  her  father  as 
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a  tax-payer,  and  no  action  of  tort  could  be  brought  against  the 
school  authorities  for  excluding  the  girl  in  violation  of  the  state 
law  concerning  school  attendance.  Advice  in  reg'ard  to  giving 
her  better  instruction  by  means  of  more  appropriate  methods  in  a 
special  institution  went  for  nothing.  The  girl’s  acquisition  was 
small,  the  teachers  were  burdened  with  her  presence,  the  various 
classes  were  disturbed  and  hindered,  but  the  rights  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  were  respected. 

In  the  same  school  in  the  fourth  grade  there  was  a  girl  thirteen 
years  old  who  was  so  incorrigible  that  the  teacher,  w  ho  was  strong 
in  discipline,  could  not  conduct  recitations  without  putting  the 
girl  out  of  sight  of  the  class.  Since  the  rules  of  the  committee 
forbade  teachers  from  putting  pupils  in  closets,  and  the  principal 
objected  to  standing  pupils  in  the  corridors,  the  only  resource 
seemed  to  be  a  movable  black-board  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
girl’s  imbecility  took  the  form  of  indecency  and  disorder.  Her 
literary  acquisitions  were  very  meagre,  since  she  was  by  no  means 
able  to  do  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade.  The  benefit  of  the 
school  to  the  girl  amounted  to  almost  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  intolerable  burden  imposed  upon  the  teacher  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  class  by  the  presence  of  the  girl.  She  should  have 
been  placed  where  she  could  have  done  suitable  work  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions. 

In  another  class  of  the  second  grade  there  were  three  boys  who 
were  unfit  to  be  associated  with  decent,  normal  children.  The 
teacher  had  fifty-six  pupils,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
mentioned,  were  orderly  children  of  average  mental  power,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  children  of  tax-payers  entitled  to  protection 
in  trying  to  give  their  children  an  education  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  possible. 

The  singular  phase  of  the  first  boy  was  cruelty.  He  delighted 
in  tormenting  something  in  school  or  out.  After  long  suffering 
from  him,  the  teacher  complained  to  his  father,  who  went  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  principal  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
case.  The  father  said  he  had  observed  the  boy’s  cruelty  and  diso- 
obedience,  was  much  distressed  about  it,  and  had  frequently  pun¬ 
ished  him  without  any  proper  result.  He  said  his  wife  was  afraid 
of  her  eight-year-old  boy,  because  he  fought  her,  disobeyed  her 
and  used  such  terrible  language  to  her.  Luckily  the  father  was 
a  sensible  man  and  sympathized  with  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
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had  tried  to  protect  her  class  by  getting  rid  of  the  boy,  and  the 
father  had  been  unreasonable,  as  fathers  and  mothers  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  such  cases,  probably  the  boy  would  have  come  off 
conqueror  to  torment  his  teacher  and  classmates  and  to  be  a 
constant  obstruction  to  progress  in  learning  and  decency  in 
behavior,  as  any  teacher  vyith  a  few  years  experience  at  most 
knows. 

The  second  boy,  although  only  eight  yeara  old,  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  depraved  ;  he  was  dirty,  and  appeals  to  the  home 
amounted  to  nothing.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was 
poor,  and  sympathetic  but  undiscriminating  outsiders  tended  to 
excuse  the  lack  of  attempts  at  doing  necessary  work.  By  the 
rules  of  the  committee  a  dirty  child  can  be  sent  home  ;  but  if  the 
mother  is  a  stubborn  slattern,  she  can  make  much  trouble  for  a 
properly  persistent  teacher  by  canvassing  the  committee  with  a 
doctor’s  certificate  in  hand.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  local  phy¬ 
sician  to  certify  that  a  child’s  head  is  free  from  vermin,  when  the 
visiting  physician  declares  the  opposite.  The’  teacher’s  reputa¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  suffer.  ......  She  is  a  fault-finder,  a 

mai  tinet,  a  poor  manager,  or  something  else  ;  but  she  and  her 
class  suffer  just  the  same  from  her  efforts  which  should  be  com¬ 
mended.  However,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  teacher  to  show 
the  undesirable  nature  of  the  boy  to  be  associated  with  decent 
children  ;  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  third  boy  attended  school  regularly  for  three  years  and 
received  his  share  of  the  teacher’s  attention.  Nevertheless,  at  the^ 
end  of  that  time  he  was  unable  to  read  or  write  a  word.  Being 
asked  his  name,  he  replied,  “I  see  a  cat.”  His  mother  was 
advised  to  withdraw  him  from  school  and  send  him  where  he 
could  get  proper  instruction.  She  insisted  on  her  right  to  send 
him  to  a  public  school,  and  sent  him  with  his  adult  sister  to  school 
authorities  higher  than  the  principal.  Two  physicians  and  the 
chairman  of  the  division  committee  coincided  with  the  views  of 
the  principal,  and  apparently  there  was  no  opposition  to  his  leav¬ 
ing  school  on  the  part  of  any  school  authority  ;  but  there  was  no 
law  for  excluding  feeble-minded  children  whatever  the  degree  of 
their  imbecility  might  be,  provided  that  they  were  not  “growing 
up  without  education  or  salutary  control,  and  in  circumstances 
exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives,  or  were  not 
dependent  upon  public  charity.”  Of  course  no  one  concerned 
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was  likely  to  forget  the  state  law  concerning  attendance  at  school, 
because  it  was  so  often  brought  up  by  interested  people.  It  was 
said  truly  that  the  boy  had  better  be  in  school  than  on  the  street ; 
and  it  can  be  said  as  truly  of  all  children  utterly  unfit  to  attend 
a  public  school.  However,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  regular  teacher  who  volunteered  to  give  him  special 
instruction  as  an  experiment. 

The  recital  of  the  details  of  these  few  typical  cases  shows  how 
almost  impossible  it  is  to  get  out  of  school  a  child  who  is  unmis¬ 
takably  imbecile,  even  when  his  imbecility  takes  the  form  of 
viciousness  or  continual  insubordination.  The  teacher  may  have 
borne  with  such  a  pupil  far  beyond  a  reasonable  limit,  as  she  usu¬ 
ally  does,  the  class  may  have  been  demoralized  by  the  child’s 
influence,  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  may  have 
suffered  and  yet  the  school  board  must  be  canvassed  by  would-be- 
injured  parents,  proofs  of  continued  unscholarly  conduct  must  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  time  must  be  spent,  misunderstandings  and 
recriminations  must  inevitably  arise  ;  and,  after  all,  the  result 
practically  amounts  to  nothing.  . 

In  considering  these  and  similar  cases  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  neither  unusual  nor  extreme.  Consultations  with  many 
interested  persons  served  to  bring  out  the  details  of  similar  cases 
in  various  places,  some  more  hopeful,  others  more  hopeless  ;  and 
the  more  the  talk  was  extended  the  more  the  cases  were  multi¬ 
plied,  until  it  seemed  as  if  a  work  as  voluminous  as  the  Encyclo- 
•paedia  Britannica  could  not  possibly  hold  an  account  of  them. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  reasonable  to  affirm  that  in  every  large 
city  there  are  enough  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public 
schools  to  make  up  a  large  school  of  that  class  alone.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  district  mentioned  above,  which  is  a  small  one 
comparatively,  there  were  twenty  children  unmistakably  feeble¬ 
minded  ;  and  no  teacher  cognizant  of  that  fact  could  help  con¬ 
jecturing  how  many  such  children  there  might  be  in  the  whole 
city,  in  which  there  are  fifty-seven  districts,  each  having  from  five 
hundred  to  more  than  two  thousand  pupils.  Probably  each  dis¬ 
trict  includes  not  less  than  a  dozen  feeble-minded  pupils  ;  and  the 
aggregate  would  be  seven  or  eight  hundred  for  the  whole  city. 
This  appears  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  in  view  of  investiga¬ 
tions  made  elsewhere.  Dr.  Francis  Warner  stated  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  school  children  in  London  were  examined  and 
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twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  mentally  deficient  and 
needed  special  instruction.  If,  on  investigation,  it  turns  out  that 
there  are  even  ten  percent,  of  the^  whole  number,  or  seven  thousand 
imbecile,  weak-minded,  or  “  backward  ”  pupils  in  this  city  where 
only  seven  hundred  have  been  estimated,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  in  making  suitable  provision  for  them  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  and  when  one  considers  how  little  has  yet  been  done 
for  them,  the  thorough  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system  is 
not  so  clear. 

In  Boston  an  attempt  to  give  them  instruction  has  been  made 
by  the  formation  of  fifty  ungraded  classes  scattered  about  in  vari¬ 
ous  districts.  The  composition  of  these  classes  in  immigrant  dis¬ 
tricts  is  somewhat  cosmopolitan  ;  but  the  members  rank  well  in 
mental  power  and  behavior.  Ignorance  of  the  English  language 
is  the  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  one  or  more  descriptive  words  can  be  appropriately  applied 
to  most  of,  the  thirty-five  pupils  composing  a  class  :  lazy,  tricky, 
unruly,  irregular,  indecent,  “  backward,”  feeble-minded.  The 
rule  that  no  pupil  shall  be  put  into  an  ungraded  class  on  account 
of  improper  conduct  is  inoperative,  because  it  can  always  be  shown 
that  such  a  pupil  is  “backward”  and  needs  special  instruction, 
which  may  be  given  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  case.  As  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  “  backward,”  if  one  or  more  of  the  adjectives 
mentioned  describes  his  condition.  Backward  as  he  is,  he  is  often 
so  forward  as  to  regard  his  class  as  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay,  whether 
it  be  called  “ungraded,”  “special,”  or  what  not. 

Ungraded  classes  also  include  pupils  who  are  simply  backward, 
but  not  feeble-minded.  They  may  have  moved  from  town  to 
town  often,  have  been  unable  to  find  good  schools,  or,  having 
found  them,  have  been  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  account 
of  sickness  or  poverty  ;  but  if  they  “  are  all  there,”  with  proper 
opportunity  and  liberal  encouragement,  they  will  soon  range  up 
with  the  class  for  which  they  seem  inadequately  prepared.  They, 
have  literary  ability  and  can  learn  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feeble-minded  need  special  methods  and 
special  subjects  of  study  that  have  not  been  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Book-learning  is  the  hardest  kind  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  any  children,  because  it  is  abstract,  dealing  with  signs  of 
ideas,  and  for  the  feeble-minded  it  is  doubly  and  trebly  hard,  and 
consequently  uninteresting  not  to  say  annoying  to  them.  Sir  W. 
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Mitchell  says,  “  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  be  able  to  read  words  of 
two  or  three  letters,  but  it  is  of  great  use  to  teach  an  imbecile  to 
put  his  clothes  on  and  take  thetp  off,  to  be  of  cleanly  habits,  to 
eat  tidily,  to  control  his  temper,  to  avoid  hurting  others,  to  act 
with  politeness,  to  be  truthful,  to  go  with  messages,  to  tell  the 
hour  by  the  clock,  to  know  something  of  the  value  of  coins  and 
a  hundred  other  things.” 

Dr.  Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  says,  “As  a  class  the  feeble-minded 
have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of  attention,  weak  will-power, 
uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon  them 
the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching 
must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.” 

Of  course  a  child  below  the  normal  in  brain  power  cannot  keep 
pace  in  book-learning  with  children  of  good  mental  ability.  He 
knows  enough  to  know  that  he  does  not  get  along.  He  finds  that 
he  is  not  promoted,  but  he  does  not  know  that  the  subjects  and 
methods  are  unsuited  to  him.  He  feels  injured,  blames  the 
teacher,  tells  tales  of  lurid  color  at  home,  becomes  discouraged, 
sulky  and  troublesome  ;  and  too  frequently  the  teacher  has  to 
bear  the  blame  for  a  misplacement  which  she  cannot  avoid.  He 
requires  bodily  work  to  do  in  order  to  learn,  and  she  perforce 
must  give  him  books  ;  he  demands  bread  and  she  has  only  stones 
to  give  him.  In  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  I  have  found  that  children  like  him  are  likely  to  come  to 
some  bad  end.  He  has  been  forced  into  the  wrong  place  because 
book-learning  is  held  in  such  reverence.  He  needs  ^n  education 
which  he  has  no  opportunity  to  get. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  in  es'tablishing  ungraded  classes 
to  aid  feeble-minded  children  in  a  suitable  manner ;  but  to  do  this 
requires  something  more  than  simply  picking  out  backward  chil¬ 
dren  and  putting  them  together  in  one  room.  The  feeble-minded 
must  be  separated  from  the  quick,  backward  children,  and  then 
there  must  be  an  entire  change  in  the  curriculum.  Now  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  ungraded  classes 
are  precisely  like  those  of  the  other  classes  in  the  school,  that  is, 
literary,  abstract,  bookish,  the  object  being  to  fit  the  pupils  to  go 
on  with  a  regular  class.  This  can  only  apply  to  the  backward 
pupils  who  are  capable  of  going  on.  The  feeble-minded  child  is 
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never  so  fitted,  nor  does  he  get  the  instruction  suited  to  his  case. 
He  cannot  get  it  in  a  class  of  thirty-five  pupils  trying  to  follow 
the  literary  curriculum. 

In  schools  where  there  is  no  ungraded  class  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  are  apparently  just  about  -as  well  situated.  They  are  kept 
mulling  over  formal  knowledge,  drifting  along  with  the  help  of 
time  and  age,  without  much  attention  from  the  teacher,  if  they 
keep  still.  Many  of  them  do  not  keep  still,  but  find  much  more 
interest  in  something  of  a  social  nature  than  in  books.  The 
teacher’s  normal  school  training  does  not  include  the  instruction 
of  abnormal  children.  Why  not,  since  they  are  always  with  us? 
Neither  are  the  schools  equipped  with  the  appropriate  means  for 
holding  to  work  pupils  of  feeble  will-power  and  wandering  atten¬ 
tion.  Seats  have  been  provided  for  them  in  the  less  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  districts,  and  there  their  cases  seem  to  have  slipped  into 
oblivion. 

Naturally  enough,  under  such  conditions,  coercion  has  a  larger 
place  than  persuasion  or  interest  in  the  management  and  instruc¬ 
tions  of  these  pupils,  not  because  the  teacher  wishes  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  but  because  she  cannot  avoid  it. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  which  is  often  voiced  by  the  papers, 
that  teachers  can  correct  the  most  obvious  evils  that  exist  in 
school.  For  instance,  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  referring 
to  a  course  of  lectures  on  educational  topics,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  says:  “If  teachers 
who  go  on  haltingly  and  stumblingly  making  the  same  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  for  ages,  could  become  possessed  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  now  well  established  respecting  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  correlating  the  physical  and  the  mental  powers  and  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  adolescence  and  other  nascent  periods,  our 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  would  be  less  empirical,  their 
work  would  not  be  vitiated  by  feverish  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
a  new  dignity  would  attach  to  the  profession  of  teaching.”  • 

Perhaps  matters  of  less  consequence  than  those  which  concern 
this  paper  are  referred  to ;  but  no  experienced  teacher  has  any 
“feverish  doubt  and  uncertainty”  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  in  her  class  children  often  so  far  below  the  normal  in  intellect 
that  they  can  learn  hardly  anything  from  l)Ooks  —  the  tools  she  is 
required  to  work  with  —  in  from  three  to  seven  years,  although 
they  may  have  proper  use  of  their  legs  and  know  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  one  another  to  and  from  school. 
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The  most  serious  troubles  in  school  come  from  these  very  chil¬ 
dren,  and  erudite  and  charming  courses  of  lectures  to  teachers  on 
the  education  of  normal  children  will  not  avail  mucTi  to  prevent 
those  troubles.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children, 
it  is  the  parents  and  school  committees  who  “go  on  haltingly 
and  stumblingly,  making  the  same  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  for  ages.”  They  have  the  power  to  change  obviously  bad 
conditions,  and  they  should  be  called  together  to  learn  “some 
of  the  fundamental  truths  now  well  established,”  truths  well 
known  to  teachers  having  under  their  charge  from  fifty  to  sixty 
children,  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  more  or  less  feeble-minded,  but 
having  no  voice  in  legislation  or  appropriations  of  money.  There 
is  a  crude  saying  about  “  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.”  The  lack 
of  due  consideration  and  provision  on  the  part  of  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  their  well-meant  humanity  to  unfortunate  children  in 
keeping  them  off  the  street  has  naturally  enough  resulted  in  inhu¬ 
manity  to  teachers,  and  the  responsibilty  for  corporal  punishment 
and  the  conditions  that  necessitate  it  seldom  lie  on  the  teacher, 
but  upon  those  who,  thoughtlessly  perhaps,  impose  the  merciless 
conditions,  one  of  the  most  merciless  being  the  care  of  children 
both  imbecile  and  incessantly  insubordinate,  without  the  proper 
means  of  teaching  them  or  the  power  to  subdue  them.  A  princi¬ 
pal  with  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  said 
to  me,  “  One  such  pupil  can  keep  a  class  stirred  up  all  the  time.” 
Many  a  strong  teacher  has  had  occasion  to  make  a  similar  remark 
after  a  service  of  quarter  of  a  day.  Whether  such  a  pupil  learns 
anything  or  lets  anybody  else,  makes  no  difference  to  him.  He  is 
out  of  place. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  feeble-minded  children  go  out  into 
the  world  with  but  feeble  traces  of  schooling,  and,  as  Dr.  Fernald 
says,  “  take  prominent  rank  among  paupers,  social  failures  and 
criminals.”  Their  cases  have  not  been  studied  except  by  a  very 
few  pei’sons,  one  of  the  first  being  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  who  started 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  at  Waltham,  Mass.  They  have  not  been  taught 
suitable  things  in  our  public  schools,  they  virtually  have  been 
neglected,  they  have  almost  ruined  classes  and  teachers,  and  at 
last,  in  many  cases,  have  turned  out  burdens  to  the  family,  the 
town,  or  the  state. 

It  is  an  expensive  as  well  as  a  dangerous  matter  for  a  state  or 
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a  city  to  neglect  to  train  properly  that  class  of  pupils  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  who  are  most  likely  to  be  duped,  made  tools  of  and 
ruined  for  all  time.  It  is  the  simple-minded  who  so  frequently 
bring  up  in  the  almshouse,  the  jail  or  the  penitentiary,  whether  as 
principals  or  accessories  in  crime.  The  comparatively  harmless 
children,  in  school  as  well  as  out,  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the 
blind  have  been  well  provided  for ;  but  our  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  are  allowed  to  leave  our  schools  possibly  fortified  with  the 
power  to  write  illegibly  their  names,  read  haltingly  about  the  cat, 
and  count  mechanically  their  fingers.  A  one-cent  gain  for  a 
million  dollar  output ! 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  feeble-minded  children  at  last 
become  dangerous  and  expensive  only  outside  of  the  school. 
They  are  so  in  school.  The  means  to  which  a  teacher  feels 
obliged  to  resort  to  keep  them  comparatively  in  order  may  or 
may  not  be  known  ;  but  no  prudent  parent  would  consent  to 
have  his  studious  and  innocent  child  seated  beside  an  idle  and 
wicked  simpleton  so  as  to  fence  the  latter  off  from  another  equally 
harmful  and  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  preserving  passable  order. 
Teachers  and  pupils  who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  harmful 
influences  in  teaching  and  learning  should  not  be  plagued  and 
hindered  by  pupils  lacking  in  common  sense,  whether  ruly  or 
unruly.  The  “dead  line”  should  be  drawn  somewhere  for  the 
common  defence  and  the  general  welfare  of  every  pupil  as  well 
as  for  every  community.  Unruly  pupils  of  sound  mind  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  difficult  to  manage  and  instruct  properly. 

Who  is  to  decide  when  a  child  is  feeble-minded  ?  That  is  a 
delicate  matter. 

It  cannot  be  the  parent ;  he  may  be  simple-minded  himself.  If 
he  is  competent  to  decide,  he  too  often  tries  to  evade  proper  laws 
for  selfish  purposes  and  against  the  best  interests  of  children  and 
the  commonwealth.  Evasions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  putting 
children  to  work  and  stubborn  resistance  to  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  health  concerning  decent  cleanliness  are  altogether  too  common. 
Teachers  should  not  make  a  final  decision,  at  all  events ;  they 
have  enough  burdens  of  criticism  to  bear  already  ;  but  they  under¬ 
stand  well  enough,  without  any  pity  being  wasted  on  them,  or 
without  farther  knowing  “  the  possibility  of  correlating  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  the  mental  powers  and  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  adoles¬ 
cence  and  other  nascent  periods  ”  that  some  minds  need  a  sort  of 
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mental  petroleum ;  others  need  adjustable  mental  furniture ; 
others  need  to  be  quarantined  ;  and  others  cannot  keep  their 
mental  equilibrium  on  any  point  or  position.  It  would  be  quite 
as  salutary  for  trained  and  competent  physicians  to  prescribe  for 
such  mental  conditions  as  to  recommend  combs,  vinegar,  soap  and 
baths  for  certain  physical  conditions.  It  has  been  discovered  in 
these  latter  days  that  many  parents  are  so  “sensitive”  in  regard 
to  head  infirmities,  mental  or  physical,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  physician. 

When  the  feeble-minded  have  been  selected  by  teachers  and 
physicians,  they  should  receive  for  the  most  part  “  motor  educa¬ 
tion,”  education  by  means  of  bodily  labor.  Then  symbols  will 
have  more  significance,  learning  will  be  from  the  concrete  and 
practical,  the  simplest  kind  of  learning.  Enough  of  them  should 
be  gathered  together  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  a  sufficiently 
large  tract  of  land  to  ensure  work  for  all.  A  wilderness  with 
good  soil  and  large  trees  would  require  just  the  right  sort  of  effort 
to  be  educative  and  in  coui’se  of  time  the  tract  might  be  made  to 
blossom  like  a'  rose.  No  costly  plant,  at  first,  embodying  the 
efforts  of  well-remunerated  contractors  ;  but  only  what  might  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  children  constructing  and  learning  from 
the  construction,  since  the  construction  period  is  always  the  most 
remunerative  from  an  educational  standpoint.  The  details  must 
be  worked  out.  Of  course  this  idea  came  from  Dr.  Fernald’s 
admirable  reports. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  to  the  point,  in  conclusion,  than 
quotations  from  those  pithy  and  suggestive  reports  :  “  As  far  as 

possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  life  in  any 
other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures.  To  keep  our  charges  healthy, 
happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation  and  recreation,  in  proper 
proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy 
boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is 
the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls 
happy  and  out  of  mischief.” 

“  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work. 
They  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of  stones  from  our  fields  and 
carted  them  off  for  use  in  road-making.  They  do  all  the  printing 
for  the  school,  and  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  The 
shoes' of  our  four  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by 
the  work  of  the  boys.” 
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“  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  They  learn  to  wash,  iron  and 
fold  clothes,  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors, 
sweep,  dust,  sew,  mend  and  darn.  I  hardly  know  how  we  could 
control  and  manage  some  of  our  larger  boys  and  girls  if  their 
surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off  by  a  reasonable  amount  of 
manual  labor.” 

“  The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  mis¬ 
demeanor  or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  administered.” 

“  Playgrounds  are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt-boards, 
sand-gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  The  attendant  directs  and  assists 
in  their  games  and  sports.  Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her 
own.  The  “Zoo  ”  is  located  on  the  playground.  This  collection 
(eighteen  kinds  of  animals),  is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction  for  the  children.” 

For  exercise  in  proper  amount  circular  tracks  (corners  would 
suggest  resting  places  and  turning  points)  have  been  made,  espe¬ 
cially  for  children  constitutionally  lazy.  Carrying  stones  from 
one  circle  to  another  fifty  feet  distant  is  another  enjoyable  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  work  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Manual  training 
is  an  important  feature.  “  The  boy  who  begins  to  construct 
things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate,  reason  and  con¬ 
clude.  We  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa¬ 
tional  gymnastics.” 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  adults  of  the 
higher  grades,  who  have  been  under  training  from  childhood  are 
capable,  under  intelligent  supervision,  of  doing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  work  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support 
whether  in  an  institution  or  at  home.” 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  summarize  as  follows  ;  Give  a 
tremendous  lift  to  the  public  schools  by  removing  the  feeble¬ 
minded  children  ;  educate  them  by  work  on  a  public  tract  of 
land ;  make  them  happy  and  largely  self-supporting ;  save  them 
from  the  jail,  the  almshouse  and  the  penitentiary  ;  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  the  best  thing  to  do.  As  Dr.  Fernald  says,  “Each  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  invested  now  saves  a  thousand  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.” 
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BABT-LIFE  AND  THE  REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE. 


HON.  JOHN  MONTEITH,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  an  impression  has  been 
handed  down  that  the  author  of  the  nui’sery  songs  contained 
in  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  was  a  Mrs.  Goose  or  Vergoose,  who 
lived  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet,  was  the  reputed  publisher  of  the 
“  Rimes,”  which  were  said  to  have  been  sung  by  his  mother-in- 
law  over  the  cradle  of  her  first  grandchild. 

The  bibliographer  and  the  scientist  are  heartless  image-breakers, 
and  between  the  two  the  fame  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Goose  of  Boston, 
seems  to  be  crumbling.  Though  there  are  very  old  published 
statements  in  her  behalf,  no  one  has  as  yet  produced  a  copy  of 
Fleet’s  book  bearing  upon  its  title  page  the  familiar  name,  and 
the  vignette  of  a  goose  with  an  open  bill,  and  drawn  from  life. 

The  bibliographer’s  effort  to  fasten  the  authorship  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  songs  upon  any  other  person  are  not  successful.  The  French 
Perrault,  whose  ancient  fairy  tales  were  published  under  the  title 
of  “  Contes  de  ma  Mere  L’oye,”  in  1702,  may  be  the  originator  of 
the  title,  vignette  included,  and  it  may  be  that  an  edition  of  the 
songs  as  we  have  them  was  published  in  London  in  1765,  quite 
independently  of  any  knowledge  of  an  American  work.  If  these 
be  facts,  they  only  carry  the  chase  for  Mother  Goose  farther  aw'ay 
and  longer  ago. 

The  collection  as  we  have  it  bears  some  local  American  marks, 
of  which  “Fa,  Fe,  Fi,  Fo,  Fum!”  appears  to  be  one,  looking  like 
the  American  baby’s  declaration  of  independence.  In  other  jin¬ 
gles  there  are  evident  tokens  of  English  life.  “The  Old  Woman 
who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  ”  seems  to  be  an  infant  versification  of 
Malthus’s  doctrine  of  over-population.  The  substance  of  many 
of  these  songs  may  be  very  old,  their  modern  dress  being  no  cri¬ 
terion  of  their  age.  “  Little  Boy  Blue  ”  may  really  date  from  the 
remotest  sheep-keeping  time.  Here  is  another,  the  savage  origin 
of  which  is  transparent:  — 

“  Rock-a-bye  baby  upon  the  tree  top ; 

When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock. 

When  the  bough  bends  the  cradle  will  fall, 

Down  will  come  baby  and  cradle  and  all.” 
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The  scene  referred  to  is  explained  by  Bancroft  when  he 
describes  the  American  Indian  woman  at  work  in  the  field,  who 
hangs  her  cradled  infant  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree,  “as 
spring  hangs  her  blossoms,  to  be  rocked  by  gentle  breezes  and 
sung  to  sleep  by  the  lullaby  of  birds.” 

Nursery  ditties  are  not  only  the  “  flotsam  and  jetsam  ”  of  folk¬ 
tales,  but  in  many  cases  may  have  been  the  originals  of  folk-lore 
themselves.  The  manuscripts  of  ancient  Danish  ballads  which 
have  come  down  in  the  hand-writing  of  women,  and  the  part 
taken  by  wise  women  in  the  origin  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  together 
with  the  natural  position  of  women  in  the  hunting  age,  point  to 
the  baby’s  mother  as  the  first  spontaneous  creator  of  literature  in 
form.  The  hunt  for  a  modern  Mother  Goose  is  hopeless.  When 
it  is  thought  that  she  has  been  found,  the  tracks  of  her  predecessor 
are  discovered  leading  back  into  the  haze  of  a  still  more  remote 
past,  until  the  real,  original  Mother  Goose  is  found  prattling  her 
rude  jingle  over  a  cradle  of  furs  and  forest  leaves. 

There  is  an  ancient  ring  in  these  old  songs,  which  answers  the 
question  why  they  have  endured  so  long,  being  as  popular  now  as 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  baby-nature;  in  fact,  they  were  made  by  babes,  for  of  such 
was  the  ancient  Mother  Goose.  Regarding  that  which  is  roman¬ 
tic  as  dealing  with  the  pictures  of  a  fanciful  imagination,  the  old 
nursery  songs  are  not  at  all  romantic  ;  they  are  thoroughly  mytho¬ 
logical,  uttering  themselves  in  the  straight-forward  honesty  of  the 
baby’s  mythical  idea  that  nothing  is  impossible.  The  baby  and 
the  ancient  myth  are  in  entire  agreement  that  it  is  quite  proper 
for  the  pig  to  fly  up  in  the  air,  though  the  man  in  modern  dress 
“soon  brought  him  down;”  that  “the  south  wind  blow  the  bait 
into  the  fishes’  mouths;”  that  “an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a 
basket”  be  thrown  “ninety  times  as  high  as  the  moon,”  and 
“  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky ;”  and  that  an  old  woman  with  a 
brood  of  children  live  in  a  shoe. 

All  literature  that  endures  must  be  genuinely  produced ;  it 
must  be  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  product.  Baby-literature  that 
is  true  to  the  child-nature  arises  in  the  period  of  race-childhood ; 
it  cannot  grow  true  to  its  type  in  any  other.  The  civilized  baby 
and  the  savage  baby  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  and  heart ;  but  the  mothers  of  the  two  are  just  as 
truly  different.  When  the  civilized  mother  is  mature  she  has  put 
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away  childish  things  and  does  not  even  think  as  a  child  ;  she  is  a 
great  many  centuries  away  from  her  infant.  When  the  savage 
mother  is  grown  up  she  is  still  a  child,  with  a  mother’s  experience. 
Hence,  there  is  wisdom  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Tylor  when  speak- 
.  ing  of  ancient  proverbs  he  says :  “We  can  collect  and  use  the 
old  proverbs,  but  making  new  ones  has  become  a  feeble,  spiritless 
imitation,  like  our  attempts  to  invent  new  myths  and  new  nursery 
rimes.” 

Facts  and  experiment  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  As  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  Mother  Goose,  a  sincere  but  misguided’judgment  invented 
Mother  Truth,  which  failed  of  popularity  because  it  violated  the 
small  child’s  nature.  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  have  outlived  the 
old  New  England  Primer  which,  by  precepts  in  rime,  offered 
“sincere  milk  for  babes.”  In  the  London  edition  of  Mother 
Goose,  published  in  1765,  there  was  appended  to  “Jack  and  Jill” 
this  precept:  “The  more  you  think  of  dying,  the  better  you  will 
live;”  and  the  tumble  of  the  cradle  from  the  tree  top  prompts  a 
similar  bit  of  moral  instruction :  “  This  may  serve  as  a  warning 

to  the  proud  and  ambitious  who  climb  so  high  that  they  generally 
fall  at  last.”  It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  instruction  so 
remote  from  anything  in  the  text  as  to  tax  the  intellect  of  adults 
would  be  impossible  for  babes,  and  very  naturally  the  book  went 
out  of  print. 

The  baby  itself  responds  always  in  the  same  spontaneous, 
enthusiastic  way  when  the  practical  test  of  the  nursery  jingles 
and  myths  is  applied.  A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
in  an  address  before  a  San  Francisco  audience,  related  an  incident 
showing  the  power  of  Mother  Goose  upon  a  little  child  who  had 
been  systematically  deprived  of  the  joys  of  the  old  nursery  lore. 
It  was  the  very  young  daughter  of  Horace  Mann,  a  most  excellent 
man  and  educator,  who  believed  that  the  child-mind  should  be  fed 
only  upon  the  pap  of  literal  truth.  Miss  Peabody,  the  introducer 
of  the  kindergarten  in  America,  and  the  aunt  of  the  young  thing, 
obtained  permission  from  its  parents  to  regale  their  baby  daughter 
with  an  old  nursery  song.  She  then  repeated  the  well-known 
mythical  jingle,  “  Hey  diddle,  diddle.”  The  effect  of  extravagant 
and  mythical  images  dancing  forth  in  rhythmic  measure  was 
instantaneous  upon  a  young  nature  that  had  been  tethered  within 
the  limits  of  severe  truth.  “  The  child,”  said  Mrs.  Howe,  “  fairly 
shrieked  with  delight.  She  called  for  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  over 
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and  over  again.  The  merry,  meaningless  jingle  was  just  what 
her  little  heart  yearned  for,  and  Mother  Goose  opened  to  her  mind 
endless  vistas  of  new  delight.” 

It  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  real  Mother  Goose,  when  she 
took  up  some  rhythmical  myth  to  please  her  child,  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  yielding  to  a  natural  impulse  acting  with  that  instinctive 
wisdom  which  the  lioness  uses  when  she  feeds  her  whelps  on  meat 
free  from  bone  until  they  have  formed  their  permanent  teeth. 
That  she  made  no  mistake  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  baby, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  distinct  perceptions,  is  itself  a  myth-maker. 

Mr.  Fiske  says  he  knew  a  four-year-old  boy  “  who  thought  that 
the  snowy  clouds  of  noon-day  were  the  white  robes  of  the  angels 
hung  out  to  dry.”  And  he  further  says  that  his  own  little  daugh¬ 
ter  wanted  to  know  whether  she  must  take  a  balloon,  or  should 
go  to  the  horizon  and  climb  up  the  sky,  to  reach  the  place  where 
God  lives.  I  was  very  closely  related  to  a  boy  three  years  old  who 
wanted  to  climb  the  sky,  break  a  hole  through,  and  sit  in  God’s 
lap.  The  resemblance  of  these  infant  ideas  to  the  old  nature- 
myths  about  the  shell  of  the  sky  is  quite  remarkable. 

Before  Mr.  Fiske  had  published  his  “  Myths  and  Myth-Makers,” 
and  long  before  Professor  Preyer  had  given  to  the  public  his 
experimental  notes  on  the  development  of  the  child-soul,  I  was 
led  to  set  down  a  record  of  a  little  three-year-old  myth-maker  in 
my  own  family.  Her  home  was  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  the  primitive  forest  had  been  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  ornamental  trees  set  among  a  few  remnants  of  the  old 
oak  stumps.  This  little  girl  had  no  companions  of  her  own  age, 
and  was  allowed  day  after  day  to  ramble  about  the  grounds  alcuie. 
Very  soon  her  actions  attracted  attention,  and  we  found  that  she 
was  creating  a  fairy-world  for  herself. 

She  inhabited  a  grim  looking  stump  with  an  evil  spirit  whom 
she  named  “Spunt;”  another  stump  was  the  sanctuary  of  a 
similar  spirit  named  “Nessman.”  In  a  rock-pine  cone  was  embod¬ 
ied  the  friendly  spirit  “  Rock-pine.”  At  different  trees  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  shrubs  she  located  the  fairy  people,  all  known  by  names  of 
her  own  creation,  “  Mrs.  Knickerboc,”  “  Mi’s.  Chary,”  “  Mrs. 
Purple,”  “  Mrs.  Loungy,”  “  Mi-s.  Yellow,”  and  her  deceitful  son, 
“  Yelly  Yellow.”  These  people  transgressed  the  laws  of  nature 
with  the  utmost  license,  and  were  daily  brought  into  dramatic 
action.  Conversations  were  put  into  their  mouths,  and  incidents. 
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situations,  conflicts  created  for  them,  by  the  brain  of  this  little 
myth-maker.  She  was  very  shy,  and  was  disposed  to  keep  her 
fairy-realm  all  to  herself,  so  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  play 
the  detective  and  shadow  the  progress  of  her  daily  drama.  The 
delight  of  this  toddling  baby,  in  her  world  of  trees,  stumps,  and 
dreams,  far  exceeded  any  pleasure  I  have  witnessed  among  small 
children  with  their  playmates  in  the  flesh. 

With  these  illustrations  before  us,  the  mythical  habit  of  the 
modern  child  throws  a  fresh  light  back  upon  the  primitive  child- 
mind  and  makes  Mother  Goose  appear  more  rational.  The  jingle- 
myth  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Howe,  the  power  of  which  has  been 
repeatedly  witnessed,  contains  the  elements  of  the  first  or  nature- 
myth  of  primitive  people.  This  is  the  way  it  runs:  — 

“  Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon ; 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport. 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.” 

To  the  adult  looking  through  his  own  eyes,  these  lines  are  silly 
jingle  and  nonsense.  To  the  baby,  and  to  the  adult  looking 
through  the  baby’s  eyes,  or  hearing  with  the  baby’s  ears,  they  are 
reasonable  nonsense  and  heart’s  delight.  Calling  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  to  assist,  let  us  examine  and  analyze  this  jumble  of  sound 
and  absurd  images. 

These  lines  move  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  baby’s  condition 
of  heart  and  mind.  They  first  strike  its  ear  as  agreeable  noise, 
which  to  the  baby  is  music;  for,  as  Mr.  Tylor  says,  “  music  begins 
with  the  rattle  and  drum.”  Thoreau,  with  his  keen  instinct,  dis¬ 
covered  this  philosophy  of  music.  “  A  child,”  he  says,  “  loves  to 
strike  a  tin  pan  or  other  ringing  vessel  with  a  stick,  because  its 
ears  being  fresh,  attentive  and  percipient,  it  detects  the  finest 
music  in  sound  at  which  all  nature  assists.  Those  simple 
sounds  which  men  despise,  because  their  ears  are  dull  and  de¬ 
bauched.  Ah,  that  I  were  so  near  a  child  that  I  could  unfailing 
draw  music  from  a  quart  pot!” 

Next  to  the  music  in  sound  is  time-sound  or  rhythm,  which  the 
savage  child  has  called  out  of  nature  with  the  beats  of  its  rattle. 

There  are  in  the  jingle  the  added  charms  of  rime  ;  alliteration 
in  the  third  line  ;  assonance  in  “  diddle,”  “  fiddle  ;  ”  end-rime  in 
“moon,”  “spoon.”  The  baby  waits  on  nature  to  yield  these 
delights  of  sound,  rhythmic  sound,  and  harmony  of  sound  in 
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words.  Is  this  senseless  jingle  ?  Not  so,  if  it  wakes  echoes  from 
the  heart.  Older  people  than  babies  have  been  swayed,  as  by  a 
tidal  ocean  wave,  before  the  power  of  jingle.  In  a  presidential 
campaign,  not  many  years  since,  a  certain  vague  opinion  was 
expressed  regarding  the  fitness  of  one  of  the  contending  candi¬ 
dates,  which,  had  it  been  conveyed  in  ordinary  prose,  would  have 
passed  out  of  notice  with  the  audience  who  listened  to  it ;  but 
when  it  was  welded  into  condensed  jingle  and  enforced  by  “  apt 
alliteration’s  artful  aid,”  it  went  forth  as  music,  and  swept  the 
presidential  prize  from  the  hand  of  one  candidate  into  the  hand  of 
the  other. 

In  this  pleasure  of  the  small  child,  awakened  by  the  rhythm  of 
jingle  in  words,  a  great  work  is  beginning  which  may  be  of  deep 
importance  to  its  future  culture  and  to  the  formation  of  character. 
Rhythmic  sound  in  words  is  opening  the  perception  of  ideas  con¬ 
veyed  in  words.  The  jumble  and  grotesqueness  of  the  images 
exactly  suit  the  wild  play  of  a  mind  and  brain  as  yet  incomplete 
and  unable  to  think.  An  imaginative  nest,  like  the  nest  of  a 
bird,  is  formed  in  which  the  egg  of  an  idea  may  be  inclosed  when 
it  comes ;  and  this  habit  of  form  is  as  necessary  for  ordinary  cult¬ 
ure  as  for  the  creations  of  the  poet  and  author.  It  develops 
imagination,  which  Goethe  says  is  the  school  of  thought. 

Thoreau,  I  think,  is  not  strictly  correct  in  giving  to  the  child  a 
keen  {esthetic  sense  which  “  detects  the  finest  music  in  sound.” 
The  infant  sense  of  beauty  is  rather  coarse.  Sounds  that  set  older 
nerves  on  edge  please  and  fascinate  the  young  thing,  a  fact 
noticed  in  adult  savages,  as  well  as  in  children,  whose  nerves  of 
sense  need  stronger  irritation,  like  bright  or  “  loud  ”  colors,  to  set 
in  motion  their  rude  perceptions.  Rut  when  once  the  young 
fancy  is  invited  to  act  by  the  pleasure  of  words  sounded  in  time 
and  tune,  it  builds  nests  of  form  in  which  it  coddles  its  mythical 
images. 

The  next  step  in  the  Mother  Goose  culture  is  the  quickening 
of  the  mythical  instinct,  which  entertains  and  originates  ideas 
impossible  of  realization.  That  the  baby  in  this  way  is  learning 
to  perceive  and  to  think  is  something  which  escapes  the  notice  of 
some  people.  They  do  not  comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the 
child  as  an  infant  savage  sitting  in  the  lap  of  civilization.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller  refers  to  this  mistake  when  he  says  that  we 
should  treat  the  savage  mind  as  it  is,  not  as  we  think  it  ought 
to  be. 
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It  is  by  some  declared  to  be  silly  to  stuff  the  baby’s  mind  with 
such  nonsense  as  a  cat  at  the  fiddle,  a  cow  jumping  over  the 
moon,  and  dishes  and  spoons  with  legs.  Then  why  is  not  Milton’s 
picture  of  Satan  equally  absurd?  —  an  extravagant  image  drawn 
thus :  — 


“  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed,  his  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  flootl,  extending  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.” 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  rood  is  a  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  and  in  the 
phrase  “many  a  rood”  Milton  removes  all  limit  to  the  extent  of 
Satan’s  legs.  Why,  then,  shall  not  we  denounce  this  great  poet 
as  silly  ?  If  the  lawful  use  of  the  creative  imagination  is  pleaded 
in  excuse,  why  should  not  the  same  plea  be  entered  in  behalf  of 
the  baby? 

But  our  little  myth-eater  is  not  even  to  be  taxed  with  an  effort 
of  creative  imagination.  These  so-called  silly  images  are  to  it 
simple  fact,  and  its  imaging  power  is  drawn  upon  only  to  picture 
to  itself  the  play  in  which  the  images  move.  The  baby  who 
strikes  the  table  as  a  punishment  for  bumping  its  head  lives  in 
that  mythical  realm  where  nature  and  human  self  are  equally 
alive.  To  it  all  things  are  possible.  It  knows  nothing  about  the 
moon  being  240,000  miles  away.  A  cow  can  jump  over  the 
moon  as  easily  as  she  can  jump  over  a  fence.  The  dog’s  happy 
bark  is  a  laugh ;  and  as  to  the  putting  of  legs  on  the  dish  and 
spoon,  these  images  strike  its  sense  of  wonder  and  the  ludicrous, 

•  but  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  its  sense  of  truth  any  more  than  is 
the  image  of  Satan’s  indefinitely  extended  legs  to  the  mind  of  an 
adult. 

Mother  Goose  is  as  old  as  the  mother’s  heart,  and  in  the  moth¬ 
er’s  heart  must  we  look  for  the  first  authorship  of  literature. 
Here  the  myth  both  in  substance  and  form  was  born.  The  primi¬ 
tive  life-experience  grew  directly  out  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
its  impressions  of  joy  and  terror.  Who  should  first  tell  the  story 
of  this  experience  ?  Not  the  father,  for  in  the  loose  structure  of 
the  primitive  family  the  father  was  so  little  known  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  proverb,  “  It  is  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own  father.” 
But  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  mother,  while  the  motive 
for  framing  her  poetic  tale  was  the  wondering  babe  on  her  lap. 
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it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  myth  was  the  offspring  of  maternal 
love,  and  not  of  man’s  curiosity  or  disposition  to  interpret. 

Mother  Goose  is  still  doing  a  great  work  in  the  world.  She 
keeps  the  remote  past  alive  in  the  present.  She  makes  the  mother 
of  the  flint  arrowhead-age  rock  the  cradle  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  She  leads  the  baby  by  a  natural,  but  yet  a  philosophical 
and  rational  path,  from  noise  to  sound ;  from  sound  to  music ; 
from  music  to  jingled  nonsense ;  and  from  rhythmic  nonsense  to 
sense. 

Nuggets  of  wisdom  lie  hidden  in  her  merry  rimes,  as  Mrs. 
Whitney  has  clearly  shown.  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife  discussing 
the  contents  of  the  [flatter  act  a  little  play  which  is  very  pleasing 
to  the  baby.  But  on  the  [flatter  of  the  Sprats  is  served  up  a  great 
truth,  —  the  coiiperation  of  different  natunal  endowments,  which 
Tennyson  in  “The  Princess”  describes  as  — 

“  Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.” 


ONE  HEROINE  — THREE  POETS. 

PROF.  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH. 

Wilber/orce  University,  WUberforce,  Ohio. 

I.  IPHKJENIA  AT  AULIS. 

IN  that  fascinating,  mythical  period  of  the  world’s  history  when 
gods  and  goddesses  peopled  earth  and  sky ;  when  mountain 
and  plain,  river  and  fountain,  grove  and  wood  were  made  sacred 
by  their  presence,  and  when  with  them  demi-gods  and  heroes 
played  their  parts  in  exciting  deeds  that  legends  relate,  one 
especially  captivating  tale  had  its  origin  — so  captivating  that  it 
has  been  rehearsed  by  both  ancients  and  moderns. 

This  story  tells  us  how  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
was  called  to  award  the  golden  apple  to  the  fairest  among  the  fair 
goddesses ;  how  in  striving  to  be  considered  the  most  fair,  Venus, 
Juno  and  Minerva  bribed  the  youth  who  succumbed,  as  so  many 
common  mortals  would,  to  Venus  who  promised  him  the  loveliest 
wife  on  earth ;  how  with  her  help  he  sailed  to  Sparta,  where  he 
met  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  Helen,  and  intrigued  to  bear  her  home 
to  Ilion  ;  how  Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece, 
took  command  of  the  fleet  that  was  gathered  to  avenge  the  out- 
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rage ;  how  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  hunt,  wrathful  at  the  leader 
for  a  previous  boast  of  skill  superior  to  hers  when  he  had  killed  a 
deer  in  the  chase,  sent  adverse  winds  to  detain  the  fleet  assembled 
at  Aulis,  the  Boeotian  port ;  and  how  she  declared  through  the 
mouth  of  Calchas,  the  augur,  that  the  fleet  should  lie  becalmed  in 
Aulis’  waters  until  her  wrath  should  be  appeased  by  a  propitia¬ 
tory  sacrifice,  or,  “until  Agamemnon  kept  his  oath  to  offer  up  to 
the  goddess  the  most  exquisite  thing  born  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  year  following  his  offence,”  which  proved  to  be  his  child 
Iphigenia. 

This  then  is  the  heroine,  Iphigenia,  of  widely  different  ages  and 
climes,  of  whom  legend  further  says  that  she  was  saved  by  the 
repentant  goddess  at  the  last  moment,  who  left  a  hind  in  her 
place  for  sacrifice  and  l)ore  the  maiden  to  be  a  priestess  in  her 
temple  at  Tauris,  there  to  be  the  means  of  saving  her  brother’s 
life  when  the  custom  of  immolating  strangers  to  Diana  demanded 
her  interference. 

Thus  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  became  the 
subjects  for  Euripides,  to  display  his  genius  upon,  inspiring  many 
imitafbrs  —  Italian,  French  and  German.  Among  these  who 
have  put  their  pen  to  this  theme,  Racine  and  Goethe  are  chief. 
The  former  chose  to  portray  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  the  latter  placed 
her  in  the  light  of  the  situation  in  Tauris. 

Of  these  three  poets  we  find  the  finst  to  be  a  youthful  philoso¬ 
pher  whose  teachers  were  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates.  Early  in 
life  his  soul  aspired  to  tragic  heights  and  these  aspirations  were 
rewarded  with  the  success  that  falls  to  most  poets  only  late  in 
life.  Euripides  passed  the  days  of  his  seventy-five  years  upon 
that  Aegean  island  where  “the  human  plant”  was  “ stimulated 
by  the  air,  the  water  and  the  place,  whereon  all  the  theatres  of 
action,  poet,  writer  or  orator  never  ceased  to  display  his  passion¬ 
ate  energy  and  where  rhetoric  bred  an  eloquence  fed  by  broad 
ideas.” 

Two  thousand  years  passed  away  after  this,  the  youngest  of  the 
mighty  trio  of  Greek  tragic  poets,  died — killed,  as  some  others 
have  been,  by  the  “  dogs  of  envy.”  Then  a  boy  wandered  ’midst 
the  shadows  of  the  abbey  of  that  famous  school  that  once  nursed 
so  many  of  the  future  great  of  France.  This  boy  with  “vivid 
imagination  ”  and  “  delicate  sensibilities  ’’made  these  old  trage¬ 
dians  his  constant  companions  despite  Port  Royal’s  strict  sur- 
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veillance  and  in  later  manhood  burst  forth  in  numbers  along  those 
same  lines  to  make  live  again  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that 
early  age.  This  was  Jean  Racine  for  whom  the  claim  may  be 
made  by  more  than  one  that  he  merits  what  Boileau  said  of 
Homer : 

“Love  then  his  works  and  with  a  love  sincere; 

To  know  how  thus  to  do  is  protit  clear.” 

Another  century  passed  away  and  the  Eighteenth  of  the  world’s 
history  is  reached.  Then  upon  the  stage  of  action  is  u.shered  one 
who  made  of  life  and  human  character  “  a  scrutinizing  study, 
who  struck  out  into  paths  of  bold  originality,  freeing  a  national 
mind  from  slavish  adherence  to  either  Fren-ch  or  ancient  models,” 
and  yet  one  who  so  admired  the  last  that,  as"  one  claims,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  put  the  result  of  travel  and  the  labor  of  a  ripe  man¬ 
hood  into  a  work  so  chassically  Greek  that  his  admirers  claim  him 
to  have  su{)plied  the  world  with  a  correct  definition  of  the  spirit 
that  governed  Hellas.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Johann  Wolfgang  Von 
Goethe,  a  prince  among  German  poets,  is  the  third  we  have 
chosen  here  to  mention  as  singing  the  praise  of  the  heroine  so 
closely  connected  with  that  becalmed  fieet  at  Aulis  and  that 
remote  age  of  Greece  which  culminated  with  the  sieges  and  the 
capture  of  Troy. 

It  is  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  that  we  shall  note  first.  Here  we  have 
l)efore  us  the  heroine  as  she  is  painted  by  Euripides  and  Racine  — 
a  happy,  joyous,  lilial  maiden  coming  in  the  very  “  heyday  of 
youth,”  beaut}’  and  innocence,  lured  on  by  a  weak  father  to  meet 
one  she  believes  a  lover.  This  is  the  heroine  whom  we  are  first 
to  study  as,  with  the  mask  stripped  from  the  glossed  speech,  she 
receives  an  awful  shock  in  learning  the  real  destiny  she  has  come 
to  meet.  Before  contrasting  the  two  pictures  these  two  poets 
have  presented  of  her  at  this  moment  let  us  preface  the  view  of 
the  situation  by  recurring  to  those  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek 
grammar  that  must  be  plainly  in  mind  in  any  such  comparison  as 
we  propose. 

The  Greek  dramatists  had,  “  as  a  basis  of  religious  philosophy,” 
says  Symonds,  “  ideas  steeped,  according  to  some,  in  the  belief  in 
an  inflexible  fate.  Ate,  against  whose  rulings  man’s  will  to  escape 
doom  could  only  blindly  dash  with  a  sense  of  impotent  striving; 
according  to  others,  in  a  belief  based  upon  a  Nemesis,  a  power 
which  set  fate  in  motion  and  was  therefore  superior  to  it  and  the 
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operations  of  which  were  in  the  line  of  service  of  offended  jus¬ 
tice.”  Though  in  Euripides  we  recognize  the  one  to  enter  upon 
a  transition  period  where  he  abandoned  much  of  that  which  had 
been  for  ages  fixed  in  the  Grecian  mind,  starting  out  upon  entirely 
new  lines  of  actual  creation  as  it  were,  yet  we  see  he  did  not 
entirely  lose  sight  of  some  of  these  ideas  when  he  placed  Iphi- 
genia  before  us  either  at  Aulis  or  in  Tauris.  In  this  breaking 
with  the  old  we  must  note  further  what  Synionds  asserts  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  poet’s  women  is  what  that 
writer  is  pleased  to  denominate  “stout-heartedness”(€iV»|ru^(a)  — 
that  “  temper  of  the  soul  which  prepares  the  individual  to  sacri¬ 
fice  himself  for  the  state  and  to  triumph  in  pain  or  dogged  endur¬ 
ance  rather  than  give  way  to  feebler  instincts.”  Accepting  the 
declaration  that  Euripides’  women  are  the  incarnation  of  certain 
fixed  moral  qualities  that  go  to  produce  this  temper  let  us  then 
turn  to  see  how  he  built  upon  this  motif  in  his  treatment  of 
Iphigenia  when  the  terrible  shock  of  discovery  of  her  intended 
fate  comes  home  to  her  soul  and  she  makes  a  plea  for  life.  Hear 
her  appeal  to  Agamemnon  : 

“  Had  I  the  tongue  of  Orplieus 
I  would  melt  your  heart  to  pity, 

Father,  with  my  words.  Alas,  my 
Only  elocjuence  is  tears.  These  do 
I  shed.  ’  T  is  all  that  I  can  do. 

A  suppliant  at  thy  feet,  for  my  defense 
I  have  but  this  —  the  title  of  your  child. 

Snatch  not  away  the  life  received  from  you. 

While  I  but  taste  the  sweetness  of  its  draught. 

Nor  force  me  hence  before  th’  appointed  time 
Unto  the  lower  regions  of  the  dead.” 

Then  she  begs  her  brother  to  intercede  for  her  ;  then  passion¬ 
ately  exclaims : 

“  O,  think  that  naught  to  mortals  is  more  dear 

Than  life  and  naught  more  frightful  than  is  death.” 

And  she  closes  her  appeal  with  the  words  that  sum  up  all  her 
desires  for  life : 


“  The  dead  are  naught;  but  madmen  pray  for  death  ; 
A  life  filled  with  misfortune  is  more  prized 
Than  e’er  can  be  the  fact  of  glorious  death,” 
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Only  a  moment  later  to  send  forth  another  lyrical  outburst  of 
anguish  as  she  apostrophizes  the  “  snow-smitten  wood  ”  of  Troy 
and  Ida’s  mountains,  rehearsing  the  events  through  which  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus  had  brought  so  much  suffering  to  the 
Greeks. 

From  this  let  us  turn  to  the  situation  at  the  same  moment  as 
pictured  by  Racine, —  to  the  heroine  of  one  who  believed  in  no 
Ate,  no  Nemesis,  save  perhaps  conscience  —  to  tlie  modern  poem 
of  a  man  living  in  a  Cdu  istian  age : 

“  My  father,  trouble  not;  thou ’rt  not  betrayed; 

When  thou  coinmandest  thou  shalt  be  obeyed. 

My  life  is  thine  and  if  thou  wishest  it, 

With  eye  content  and  heart  submissive  as 
I  did  accept  the  lover  promised  me, 

Obedient,  1  can  if  need  be,  bend 
To  Calchas’  sword  a  head  quite  innocent. 

And  thus  the  blow  respecting  as  from  thee, 
d'hc  life  surrender  that  thou  gavest  me. 

Hut  should  respect,  obedience,  appear 
'Fo  thee  to  merit  other  recompense. 

Should  pity  for  a  mother’s  tears  thee  move, 

Let  me  make  l)old  to  say  that  in  my  state 
Perhaps  siitlicient  honor  compassed  me 
Not  to  desire  that  I  be  shorn  of  life. 

Or,  snatching  it  away,  its  end  be  marked 
Hy  fate  severe  so  early  in  my  youth. 

Agamemnon’s  daughter,  I  it  is,  who  first 
Didst  call  thee  by  the  name  of  father,  lord; 

I,  who  so  long  the  pleasure  of  thy  eyes 

Didst  cause  thy  thanks  unto  the  gods  for  this, 

And  for  whom  lavish  of  carresses,  thou 
Hast  not  the  weaknesses  of  blood  disdained. 

Ah,  me !  I  was  relating  all  the  names 
Of  lands  by  thee  about  to  be  subdued ; 

Foretelling  I  lion’s  conquest,  I  the  feast 
Preparing  was  of  that  fine  triumph,  not 
Kxpecting  that  my  blood  beginning  it 
Must  be  the  first  thou  wouldst  be  called  to  shed. 

Not  that  fear  of  the  blow  o’  erhanging  me 
Doth  make  me  call  to  mind  thy  goodness  past. 

Dread  naught.  My  heart  thy  honor  doth  so  guard 
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’Twill  not  bring  blushes  to  a  sire  like  thee ; 

And  had  I  but  mine  own  life  to  defend 
Such  tender  mem’ries  I  could  have  withheld; 

But  thou  dost  know,  iny  lord,  that  to  my  fate 
The  happiness  of  mother  —  lover’s  —  bound. 

A  king  most  worthy  thought  to  see  the  day 
That  on  our  illustrious  marriage  was  to  shine. 

Sure  of  the  heart  unto  his  ardor  pledged. 

Already  happy  he  esteemed  himself ; 

Now  thy  design  he  knows ;  judge  his  alarm. 

My  mother  too  is  here ;  thou  seest  her  tears. 

These  efforts  pardon  me,  now  only  made 

That  griefs  my  fate  would  bring  I  might  avert.” 

In  comparing  these  two  characterizations  is  not  one  inclined  at 
first  glance  to  think  Schlegel  might  have  charged  Euripides’ 
heroine  with  a  suspicion  of  the  whining  he  attributes  to  Hecuba 
in  another  poem?  Do  we  on  the  other  hand  see  this  Iphigenia 
possessed  of  “stout-heartedness,”  of  courage,  pluck,  endurance? 
But  looking  beneath  the  mere  surface  is  it  whining  or  is  it  the 
passionate  outcry  resulting  from  the  shock  —  the  Grecian  love  of 
life  forcing  from  her  this  expression  of  weakness  and  terror  as  the 
rude  awakening  comes  to  tenify,  to  appall,  to  fairly  horrify  her 
with  the  near  thought  of  death  ?  Is  it  surprising,  no  matter  how 
“  stout-hearted  ”  she  may  yet  find  hei*self  that  her  ingrained  fear 
of  death  makes  a  tearful  child  of  her,  desperately  clinging  to  life 
and  conjuring  up  every  plea  that  will  move  her  father’s  heart? 
We  feel  that  it  is  because  she  is  a  child  who  has  known  nothing 
but  joy,  one  who  has  heretofore  leaned  wholly  upon  others,  that 
at  this  anguished  moment  she  refuses  to  see  anything  of  nobility 
in  the  most  glorious  death,  or  to  harbor  the  thought  that  she  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  vexed  problem  brought  about  by  the  fair 
Helen  in  distant  Troy,  and  almost  wildly  pleads  for  life,  life  as 
the  sole  thing  wanted.  Indeed  one  critic  sees  in  it  only  a 
harangue. 

But  turn  to  Kacine’s  heroine.  We  may  at  the  first  look  feel 
struck  by  the  thought  of  the  likeness  of  her  speech  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  a  closer  inspection  presents  another  view.  This  Iphigenia 
meets  the  shock  far  differently.  Young,  with  a  life  before  her 
joyous  as  in  Euripides,  yet  there  is  something  more  here  than  the 
naturalness,  the  ingenuousness  of  Euripides’  heroine.  This  one 
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does  not  forget  as  the  blow  falls  that  she  is  a  princess  and  the  plea 
that  she  too  puts  forth  seems  to  us  to  savor  far  more  of  the 
“stout-heartedness”  ascribed  to  Euripides’  women,  than  did  the 
plea  we  have  just  scanned.  Hear  her  calm, 

“  My  father  trouble  not,”  etc. 

So  she  proceeds  with  increasing  dignity  to  express  her  hope  for 
mercy  at  that  father’s  hands  and  we  must  feel  an  exquisite  quality 
permeating  it  that  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  absolute  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  other  Iphigenia  when  she  exclaims, 

“  Had  I  the  tongue  of  Orpheus,”  etc. 

M.  Villemain  says  that  Racine  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
giving  to  his  Iphigenia  the  dignity,  the  pride  that  the  chivalric 
spirit  and  the  manners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  imposed  upon 
a  princess ;  that  he  would  not  have  dared  as  Euripides  to  make 
her  express  the  kind  of  timid,  infantile  horror  that  she  expresses 
at  the  thought  of  descending  into  black  Tartarus  and  leaving  all 
that  sweet  light  of  the  heaven  of  Greece.  But  what  he  did  not 
dare  to  do  must  have  had  a  strong  basis  for  a  motive,  one  that 
could  be  analyzed,  and  such  a  basis  we  are  not  alone  in  conceiving 
to  l)e  not  simply  the  near  environments  of  court  but  the  nearer 
influence  still  of  inner  convictions  which  so  imbued  the  poet’s 
whole  soul,  so  wove  themselves  in  his  fibre,  mentally  and  morally, 
that  no  “pagan  tints”  could  enter  into  his  heroine’s  character. 
She  not  only  partakes  of  the  social  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  but  we  see  in  her  the  current  of  that  age  wherein 

“  A  mighty  hope  doth  traverse  the  earth,” 

And 

“Despite  ourselves  to  heaveu  we  lift  our  eyes.” 

Some  one  has  said  that  our  modern  life  is  only  one  term  of  an 
infinite  series,  the  significance  whereof  is  relative  to  the  unknown 
quantities  beyond  it,  so  expression  in  modern  art  must  ever  be 
shadowed  and  moulded  by  it.  Thus  we  see  not  only  what  Vinet 
affirms  that  Racine’s  heroine  is  the  type  of  a  most  accomplished 
virginal  dignity,  but  that  she  is  the  type  as  well  of  a  young,  viva¬ 
cious,  graceful  girl,  colored  by  that  ingrained  idea  that  this  life  is 
not  all. 

Passing  over  to  the  second  situation  in  the  tragedies  in  ques¬ 
tion  we  find  the  heroine,  after  all  efforts  to  save  her  have  been 
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put  forth  by  mother  and  lover  in  vain,  reaching  her  decision  to 
die.  Here  Euripides  pictures  her  sudden  resolve  to  face  death 
for  the  public  good  and  that  misery  may  not  come  to  her  friends. 
Here  she  gives  herself  up  to  duty,  braves  her  fate  and  makes  of 
herself  a  voluntary  victim.  Here  she  is  supposed  to  exhibit  that 
“stout-heartedness”  before  mentioned.  But  we  must  confess 
that  taking  the  two  situations  together  we  can  but  see  in  this  a 
voluntary  yielding  to  fate  helped  on  to  the  end  by  a  consuming 
enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  late  grown  Joan-of-Arc  exaltation  that  leads 
her  on  all  the  more  easily  as  she  must  see  how  lightly  her  lover, 
Achilles,  surrenders  to  her  resolve. 

Just  here  a  Greek  comes  forward  to  criticise  in  no  less  a  person 
than  Aristotle  himself.  He  says  that  Euripides  gives  us  an  incon¬ 
sistent  Iphigenia;  that  “  Iphigenia  imploring  in  Euripides’ pas¬ 
sionate  prayer  has  no  resemblance  to  Iphigenia  afterwards  yielding 
herself  up  a  willing  sacrifice.”  And  another  authority  steps  forth 
in  DeQuincy  to  declare  that  Euripides  among  other  Attic 
tragedians  knew  little  about  female  character  because  of  lack  of 
opportunity  to  study  it.  Dare  we  differ  with  the  father  of  logic 
or  assert  that  DeQuincy’s  criticism  was  applicable  to  himself? 
Why  should  not  Iphigenia  be  shocked  into  the  pitiful  appeal 
which  some  strenuously  term  the  finest  passage  in  Euripides  ;  and 
why  again  as  she  rises  from  that  shock,  taking  in  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  her  lover’s  chilling  attitude  almost  repulsing 
hci  maidenly  affections  — why  should  she  not  become  a  woman  in 
that  hour  of  suffering  as  woman  has  countless  times,  and  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  her  martyrdom  by  an  unusual  exaltation  ?  Or,  taking 
the  stand  that  she  “  was  not  devoid  of  stout-heartedness,”  why 
might  it  not  awaken  and  why  should  she  not  recall  her  father’s 
fiist  appeal  to  remember  that  she  died  for  Hellas  ;  so  remembering 
this,  with  no  way  of  escape,  what  is  there  inconsistent  in  her 
wrapping  herself  up  in  stern  resolve  and  rising  to  heights  of 
endurance  only  imagined  by  but  few  men?  At  any  rate,  incon¬ 
sistent  or  not,  acquainted  with  or  lacking  in  knowledge  of  women, 
we  have  had  magnificent  characters  delineated  by  Euripides.  He 
has  at  least  proved  himself  the  true  artist  in  that  he  knew  how  to 
recognize  what  poses  of  his  heroines  should  be  caught  on  the 
camera  of  his  genius  and  he  has  not  failed  here. 

But  what  would  Aristotle  have  said  had  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  Racine’s  heroine  ?  Would  he  not  have  deemed  her  also 
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inconsistent  when,  asking  for  life  without  fearing  death,  she 
accepts  death  solely  for  the  sake  of  her  loved  ones,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  trial,  turns  her  back  upon  life,  even  rising  to  the 
sublime  height  of  magnanimity  in  asking  freedom  for  her  rival, 
Eriphile,  the  very  one  who  (in  Racine’s  creation  of  a  character 
neither  found  in  legend  or  Euripides)  intrigued  to  make  all  plans 
fail  for  Iphigenia’s  rescue?  And  DeQuincy  could  not  say  that 
Racine  did  not  know  women  ;  yet  this  very  tragedian  says  of  the 
murderous  Athaliah  elsewhere, 

“  Elle  rtotte,  elle  hesite;  en  mot,  elle  est  femme.” 

No ;  we  must  conclude  that  each  knew  his  subject ;  that  des¬ 
pite  all  suggestive  questions  raised  here  Euripides,  the  least  reli¬ 
gious  of  Greek  poets,  gives  us  a  pagan  heroine,  childish,  naive, 
impetuous,  going  on  to  her  martyrdom,  borne  on  and  up  by  a 
compound  of  exaltation  and  j)ique,  but  a  woman  nevertheless. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Racine  who  portrays  the  “Christian 
girl,”  as  Chateaubriand  terms  her,  truly  heroic,  womanly,  generous, 
tender,  modest,  borne  on  by  a  conception  of  duty  which  will  not 
let  her  swerve,  not  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  inexorable  fate 
dominating  her  life.  No  one  but  a  Christian  Iphigenia  could 
show  the  spirit  of  generosity  that  makes  her  incomparable  ;  this 
is  the  superlative  gift  that  Racine’s  genius  gives  her  and  so  we 
find  in  her  the  combination  of  womanly  qualities  that  we  love  to 
attribute  to  a  perfect  type  of  womanhood,  not  omitting  the  old 
Greek  “stout-heartedness”  which  we  claim  is  apparent  in  the 
spirit  with  which  she  offers  consolation  to  her  lover  Achilles  when 
he  is  to  see  her  perish. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  HISTORT  OF  AMERICAN 

ART. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  COBURN,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE}  announcement  that  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  this  side  the  water,  has  gone  to  make  his 
permanent  residence  in  Europe,  suggests  another  incident  in  the 
long  chapter  of  misunderstandings  between  artist  and  public. 
The  history  of  art  in  America  is  the  history  of  the  failure  of  art 
to  acclimate  itself.  Great  artists  there  have  been  amongst  us,  but 
only  in  very  few  instances  have  artist  and  public  worked  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony. 

A  few  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  misunderstanding  may 
be  briefly  mentioned:  — 

Copley  was  a  gentlemaidy  individual,  personally  rather  popu¬ 
lar  and  eminently  successful  as  a  portrait  painter.  Hut  his  for¬ 
tunes  were  cast  with  the  wrong  side.  His  patrons  were  largely 
for  king  rather  than  for  country,  and  he  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  the  merchant  to  whom  a  certain  famous  ship-load  of 
tea  was  consigned.  The  consequence  was  that  the  climate  of 
Boston  agreed  with  him  less  and  less  until,  in  1774,  he  left  for 
Europe.  In  Ehigland  he  became  almost  as  big  a  man  as  his  coun¬ 
tryman,  Benjamin  West. 

Allston  was  in  his  day  held  to  be  little  less  than  one  of  the  old 
masters.  While  he  lived  abroad,  they  called  him  the  “  American 
Titian.”  He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  grace  the  chair  Sir  Joshua 
once  filled,  but  love  of  country  called  him  home.  Once  planted 
on  the  marshes  of  Cambridge  port,  he  began  to  lose  his  power. 
The  great  Belshazzar  E'east,  that  hangs  in  the  Boston  Museum,  is 
the  fitting  memorial  of  his  wasted  life. 

There  were  many  others  in  the  dark  daj’s  of  Jacksonian  vul¬ 
garity.  Gilbert  Stuart  chafed  petulantly  at  the  crass  ignorance 
of  his  sittei's.  Anyone  who  reads  the  letters  of  Eloratio  Green- 
ough  must  feel  the  sadness  of  the  lot  of  an  artist  in  a  raw  democ¬ 
racy.  Most  of  our  sculptors,  like  Crawford  and  Ball  and  Story, 
have  been  obliged  to  live  abroad  to  do  good  work. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War  brought  to  the  front  a  group  of 
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painters  of  great  promise,  working  in  a  fashion  intelligible  to  the 
American  public,  inspired  by  American  ideals.  The  so-called 
Hudson  River  school  came  more  nearly  into  accord  with  our 
national  sentiment  than  any  others  have.  Bierstadt,  F.  E.  Church, 
Kensett  and  Cropsey  attained  great  popularity.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  to-day  to  find  their  work  inartistic,  but  they  made  themselves 
understood. 

During  the  seventies  the  influence  of  the  French  began  to  be 
felt  strongly  in  our  art.  William  Morris  Hunt  brought  in  the 
cult  of  the  Barbizon  men.  Our  students,  who  had  formerly 
flocked  to  Diisseldorf  and  Munich,  began  to  study  in  Paris.  The 
formation  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  seems  to  indicate  the 
birth  of  a  great  school  of  art.  The  number  of  collectors  increased 
rapidly.  There  was  a  time,  from  1878  to  1893,  when  the  sale  of 
easel  pictures  wjis  tolerably  brisk  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
when  an  artist  of  the  first-class  might  reasonably  hope  for  as  good 
a  living  as  the  third-rate  lawyer. 

That  period  culminated  in  1893,  the  year  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
at  which  American  art  certainly  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 
Since  the  advent  of  hard  times  the  artist  has  fared  badly,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  present  fad  of  mural  decoration,  a  great  many 
more  defections  would  have  to  be  noted. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  during  all  these  two  later 
periods  there  has  been  scarcely  any  art  that  has  touched  the  great 
heart  of  humanity.  A  small  class  of  people  of  culture  has 
attended  exhibitions,  bought  pictures  and  tried  to  like  them. 
Imagine  a  picture  at  a  society  exhibition  that  should  appeal  to 
popular  sentiment  as  has  “The  Old  Homestead”  or  “Shore 
Acres.”  There  is  perhaps  one,  Thomas  Hovenden’s  “Breaking 
Home  Ties.” 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  tendency  of  the  artist  to 
migrate  has  all  along  been  unchecked.  Whistler  and  Sargeant 
were  never  ours.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce  and  Ridgway  Knight 
left  us  long  ago.  The  two  Harrisons,  McMonnies,  Dannat,  Bis- 
bing  and  a  host  of  other  strong  men  are  in  the  colony  in  Paris. 
Abbey  has  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman. 
Only  recently  Frank  D.  Millet,  peculiarly  an  American,  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  the  Board  of  Ovei-seers  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  took  up  his  residence  in  England.  Now,  St.  Gaudens, 
whose  father  cobbled  shoes  in  his  little  shop  on  Fourth  Avenue 
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beside  the  Academy  of  Design  and  waited  patiently  for  his  youtli- 
ful  wonder  to  return  from  the  antique  class,  must  also  join  the 
ranks  of  the  expatriated. 

The  fault  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  much-abused  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  is  probably  true  that  we  belong  by  descent  and 
tradition  to  the  inartistic  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  that  in  our  pursuit 
of  wealth  we  have  left  out  of  account  the  things  of  the  soul ;  that 
our  national  way  of  living  is  provincial,  not  cosmopolitan  ;  that 
even  our  atmosphere  lacks  that  i)oetic  mystery  that  is  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  out-of-door  art.  This  and  a  good  deal  more  may  be 
brought  home  against  our  people  and  our  land,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  no  one  has  ever  done  justice  to  the  subject  of  the 
sins  of  the  artist  against  the  American  people. 

The  artist  is  intolerant  of  the  Philistine ;  and  anyone  is  a  Phil¬ 
istine  who  treads  “the  dull  path  of  respectability.”  Both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  work,  he  bristles  out  aggressively  against  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  society  around  him.  The  very  terms  with  which  lay 
people  describe  art  irritate  him.  They  s[)eak  of  the  “shading” 
of  a  drawing;  he  calls  it  “modeling.”  They  inquire  if  a  thing  is 
“finished”;  to  him  nothing  is  finished;  it  has  been  “carried”  to 
a  certain  point.  He  listens  with  contempt  to  the  comments  at 
exhibitions,  and  when  he  overhears  a  literary  person  talking  about 
the  “soul  in  art,”  his  rage  knows  no  bounds. 

Year  after  year  the  public,  or  some  portion  of  it,  pays  its  half 
dollar  for  its  annual  disappointment  at  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  They  see  plenty  of  clever  work  which  is  duly  admired 
and  promptly  forgotten ;  they  see  some  dreadfully  clever  work, 
so  bizarre  and  so  disagreeable  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  Of  art 
with  which  they  would  like  to  live,  as  they  live  with  the  Braun 
photographs  in  their  own  homes,  they  see  little  enough. 

The  artist  simply  does  not  meet  his  public  half  way  ;  he  does 
not  satisfy  their  demands.  He  underestimates  the  value  of  the 
instincts  and  opinions  of  the  great  college-educated  middle  class. 
To  the  average  intelligent  person  he  has  nothing  to  say ;  and 
when  he  has  something,  it  is  said  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
understood  rather  than  that  it  mmt  be  understood. 

At  the  present  writing  it  would  seem  that  the  public  is  making 
greater  advances  than  the  artist.  The  enthusiasm  that  is  adorn¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  our  school-rooms  with  the  masterpieces  of  all  art 
is  of  more  account  than  many  society  exhibitions.  Reproductions 
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from  the  old  mastei's  are  beginning  to  abound  in  middle-class 
homes,  and  an  interest  in  the  decorative  art  of  the  Orient  has  for 
ten  years  been  steadily  growing. 

Altogether,  although  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done,  the  art  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  proceeding  so  steadily  that  the  time  seems 
to  be  near  at  hand  when  friends  of  art  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  art  education  of  the  artist. 

Our  art  schools  need  somehow  to  be  brought  into  the  current  of 
the  new  education.  They  teach  excellent  drawing;  they  are 
weak  only  in  their  neglect  of  art. 


SOA/B  THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDART 

SCHOOLS. 

IDA  M.  STREET,  MILWAUKEE,  WI8. 

II. 

IN  the  second  year  there  is  a  greater  interest  in  character,  a  more 
openly  expressed  taste  for  lyric,  more  attention  to  form,  and 
easier  self-expression.  The  briefer  study  of  isolated  motives  and 
characteristics  of  the  firet  year  should  be  increased  to  the  study 
of  a  character  with  all  its  motives,  good  qualities  and  bad.  In 
the  study  of  Sir  Ro<jer  de  Coverley,  for  instance,  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  foibles  and  sins ;  his  traits  might  be  sep¬ 
arately  named  and  illustrated  by  incidents  taken  from  the  essays; 
then  these  could  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and 
of  their  relation  to  each  other.  Silaa  Marner.,  The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  or  other  novels  with  well-defined  character  development 
could  be  read ;  also  poems  containing  both  lyric  and  character 
interest,  as  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
This  study  of  fictitious  men  and  women  would  naturally  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  simple  biographies  of  men  prominent  in  history  as  well 
literature.  This  biography  is  to  be  studied  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  characters  in  the  novels.  It  should  be  a  study  of 
events  not  for  their  own  sake  but  as  illustrating  character  and 
motives.  Up  to  this  time  I  would  have  no  biography  unless  the 
events  or  environment  of  an  author’s  life  explained  in  some  way 
the  book  under  discussion.  In  such  a  study  of  men  the  pupil  is 
learning  to  judge  not  only  of  literature  but  of  life. 

Along  with  this  character  study  should  be  carried  a  study  of 
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literary  style.  Metaphors  could  be  studied  in  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  similes  in  the  Iliad  or  any  epic.  The  Iliad  could  be 
reviewed  especially  for  its  similes,  these  would  probably  be  better 
appreciated  now  than  in  the  first  year.  The  Ancient  Mariner 
could  be  studied  for  epithets,  imitative  words,  for  specific  details 
making  vivid  pictures,  and  for  poetic  diction.  The  written  work 
should  be  more  frequent  and  more  original  than  in  the  first  year ; 
character  sketches,  original  stories,  verses,  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  the  pupil  thinks,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  write. 
About  one-half  the  written  work  of  this  year  should  be  original. 
Imitations  of  style,  a  method  open  to  criticism  if  practiced  farther 
on  in  the  course,  should  be  encouraged  here  to  give  the  student 
flexibility  and  a  feeling  of  scope  in  his  written  work.  This  is 
usually  the  year  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  development 
of  the  logical  power.  It  is  the  year  of  geometry,  and  the  English 
work  should  appeal  to  the  logical  and  analytical  side  of  the  pupil’s 
mind.  It  is  the  most  important  year  of  the  High  School  English 
course  and  should  have  the  most  skillful  teachers. 

To  the  pupil  in  the  third  year  life  is  beginning  to  have  some 
system,  to  be  a  consecutive  whole;  he  begins  to  form  his  system 
of  philosophy.  The  study  of  this  year  should  be  drama  and 
essays,  —  moral,  critical  and  philosophically  historical.  Drama 
is  the  most  complete  representation  of  life  taken  at  its  critical 
points,  an  epitome.  In  novels  life  is  seen  with  the  author’s  eyes 
through  his  explanations,  in  drama  the  student  has  to  do  much  of 
his  own  interpreting.  This  is  the  time  to  study  plot,  the  drama 
plot  being  the  most  compact  and  clear-cut.  The  preliminary 
work  for  this  has  been  done  in  previous  years:  when  in  giving 
the  outlines  of  a  story  the  attention  has  been  called  to  certain 
events  as  more  important  than  others,  or  in  biography  some 
events  are  selected  as  turning  points  in  a  man’s  career,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  being  trained  to  find  crises ;  when,  also,  the  emotional 
motive  of  a  partly  narrative  lyric  has  been  traced  to  its  culmina¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  sight  of  the  water-snakes  in  The  Ancient  Mariner.,  or 
the  two  emotional  crises  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfaf  the  student 
is  learning  to  trace  the  emotional  motive  in  its  unfolding  as  plot. 
Previous  to  the  study  of  this  year  the  plot  as  a  whole  and  as  plot 
has  not  been  spoken  of,  though  in  such  a  story  as  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.,  where  the  threads  of  the  plot  have  a  decided  knot  in 
the  prison  scene,  into  which  all  the  characters  come,  the  scene 
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might  be  spoken  of  as  the  climax,  and  the  groups  that  form  the 
different  threads  indicated.  The  masterpieces  of  this  year  should 
include  at  least  two  Shakespearean  plays.  In  order  to  help  the 
student  to  trace  plot  development  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
him  read  outside  of  class  two  or  three  Greek  plays;  as  the  Antig¬ 
one,  (Edipus  Rex,  or  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.  The  plot  of  the 
Greek  grammar  is  more  readily  followed  than  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  After  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare’s,  the  class 
should  study  an  eighteenth  century  comedy,  as,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  or  The  Rivals.  Then  a  comparison  should  be  made 
between  novel  and  epic  plots  and  drama  plots  by  reviewing  the 
plot  of  some  epics  and  novels  already  read.  Under  our  present 
plan  this  cannot  occupy  longer  than  the  first  semester. 

The  reading  of  essays  in  the  second  semester  should  be  prepared 
for  by  the  written  work  of  the  first  semester.  Without  having 
read  others’  criticisms  of  the  plays  the  students  should  write  out 
their  own  opinions  in  critical  essays,  sometimes  short,  sometimes 
longer  and  more  elaborate.  During  this  year  subjects  that  require 
outside  reading  should  be  assigned  for  papers.  These  should  be 
written  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  with  no  notes  nor  books. 
Books  can  be  referred  to  afterwards  to  verify  statements;  especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  judgment  with  which  the  pupil 
handles  his  material.  After  having  attempted  to  write  criticisms 
the  student  is  more  ready  to  appreciate  such  critical  essays  as 
Carlyle’s  Burns.,  or  some  of  Macaulay’s  critical  essays  —  literary 
or  historical. 

In  this  year  I  would  carry  on  the  study  of  style  by  considering 
especially  prose  sentences  ;  taking  Addison’s  essays  for  loose, 
easy  style.  Bacon’s  for  Epigram,  Macaulay’s  for  antithesis,  and 
De  Quincy  for  fine  distinctions  in  words.  There  has  no  doubt 
been  an  incidental  consideration  of  synonyms  in  the  previous 
reading  but  here  is  a  good  place  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  use 
and  derivation  of  words.  Some  essay  subjects  might  be  assigned 
from  the  epigrammatic  sentences  in  Bacon. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  concerning  a  text-book  in  rhetoric. 

A  text-book  should  be  used  for  review ;  that  is,  to  sum  up  and 
systematize  a  child’s  knowledge.  The  facts  of  rhetoric  have  been 
taught  in  connection  with  different  classics,  but  this  is  the  year 
in  which  the  student  is  learning  to  gather  up  threads  into  a  com¬ 
plete  unit ;  and  to  this  year,  then,  belongs  the  study  of  a  rhetoric 
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text-book,  or  better  a  critical  essay  on  style ;  such  as  Herbert 
Spencer’s  Philosophy  of  Style.  A  practical  form  of  this  is  that 
edited  by  Fred.  N.  Scott  and  published  by  Allyn  and  Bacon.  If 
previous  to  this  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  use  a  book  in  com¬ 
position,  say  in  the  second  year,  Scott  and  Denny’s  Composition- 
Rhetoric  is  practical. 

With  this  thorough  preparation,  in  the  fourth  year  some  really 
advanced  work  in  English  may  be  done,  something  that  approaches 
college  rank  and  methods.  If  it  were  possible  I  would  have  two 
optional  courses  in  English  in  this  last  High  School  year ;  one  in 
language,  and  one  in  argumentation.  The  language  would  be  a 
study  of  the  diction  and  grammar  of  Shakespeare,  Spencer  and 
Chaucer,  leading  up  to  the  study  of  historical  grammar  and  ety¬ 
mology.  Of  course  the  literary  content  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but 
to  be  held  decidedly  subordinate.  This  study  of  grammatical 
forms,  which  the  student  by  a  laboratory  method  of  study  could 
compile  and  arrange  for  himself,  literally  make  his  own  grammar, 
is  the  only  technical  grammar  I  would  have  in  the  High  School. 
In  the  eighth  grade,  just  below  the  High  School,  I  would  have 
the  child  taught  to  analyze  a  sentence  and  see  the  inter-relation 
of  its  parts,  particularly  the  use  of  phrases  and  clauses. 

The  second  course,  or  if  only  one  course  was  given,  the  second 
semester’s  work  should  be  practice  in  written  and  oral  debate 
with  a  study  of  Webster’s  or  Burke’s  speeches. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  subject  of  versification  till  the  last. 
It  has  not  been  generally  taught  in  our  schools ;  because  when 
introduced,  it  has  frequently  been  poorly  taught.  I  know  no 
good  reason  for  this.  If  every  teacher  would  take  a  little  pains 
to  study  Sidney  Lanier’s  Science  of  Enylish  Verse  and  to  train  his 
ear  by  reading  poetry  out  loud,  he  could  teach  versification  as 
well  as  he  does  metaphor.  One  is  no  more  difficult  than  the 
other.  It  should  be  taught,  of  course,  first  orally  in  connection 
with  each  poem  ;  then  when  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  three  or 
four  meters,  review  in  some  text-book  the  names  of  the  meters ; 
as,  the  last  chapter  of  Swinton’s  Prose  Composition.,  or  a  rhetoric 
or  grammar.  If  phrasing  is  properly  taught,  as  in  music,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  child  who  understands  rhythm  should  read  in  a 
sing-song  manner  any  more  than  a  piano  pupil,  because  he  has 
been  taught  to  count  time,  should  play  mechanically.  The  accent 
for  meaning  should  always  rule  that  for  rhythm,  and  this  rule 
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impressed  on  a  student’s  mind  will  often  lead  him  to  search  out 
the  meaning  before  scanning.  In  practice  I  have  found  it  another 
means  of  cultivating  his  judgment. 

These  thoughts  on  English  in  our  schools  are  based  on  a  few 
general  psychological  principles:  — 

First,  that  the  concrete  is  more  readily  perceived  than  the 
abstract;  that  is,  that  example  taken  from  a  masterpiece  is  better 
understood  by  the  pupil  than  the  statement  of  the  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Second,  that  the  finding  of  the  abstract  is  an  analysis  of  rela¬ 
tions,  a  drawing  apart  of  qualities.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
the  pupil  makes  his  own  definitions  from  the  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Third,  that  the  mind  is  not  satisfied  till  it  gathers  up  these 
abstracts  into  a  logical  system  —  a  science  or  philosophy  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  literature.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  reading  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  classics  should  precede  the  theoretical  rhetoric  or  grammar. 

Fourth,  that  our  process  of  thought  is  from  a  general  whole  to 
the  parts  and  back  again  to  a  whole  with  contents.  In  reading  a 
masterpiece  we  go  over  it  rapidly  at  first  for  the  general  effect  or 
story,  then  study  the  parts  carefully,  then  read  the  whole  again 
with  a  new  light  on  its  meaning.  In  the  first  year  of  the  course 
we  emphasized  the  story,  only  asking  such  detailed  study  as  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  comprehension.  In  the  second  and  third 
years  the  study  was  more  upon  details  in  style  and  content.  In 
the  third  year  a  return  to  study  of  the  whole  as  plot  is  made  but 
with  much  more  included  than  was  in  the  story  of  the  first  year. 
In  the  fourth  year  the  masterpiece  is  used  as  a  means  to  an  end ; 
namely,  the  study  of  language. 

Fifth,  that  all  education  is  a  cultivation  of  judgment,  and  that 
the  study  of  literature  is  a  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
judgment. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  general  rules  for  our  guidance  in 
forming  an  English  curriculum.  I  have  tried  to  be  consistent 
and  have  refrained  from  recommending  any  methods  not  founded 
on  these  five  principles.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  article, 
founded  on  my  own  experience,  will  appeal  to  the  common-sense 
and  experience  of  all  practical  teachers  of  English. 
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THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


JOHN  W.  WILKINSON,  PH.  D.,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI. 


Full  many  a  year  we  have  been  waiting  for  some  grammatical 
wiseacre  to  rise  up  as  a  Latter-Day  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  Wilderness  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  dense  ignorance  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  question  of  the  English  Infinitive  Mood.  But  it  has 
been  in  vain  and  we  still  grope  in  darkness  with  not  a  ray  of  light 
to  illumine  our  path. 

The  majority  of  grammars  dispose  of  the  subject  in  two  or 
three  lines  and  leave  us  to  draw  inferences  from  a  somewhat 
expansive  definition  which  means  so  much  that  it  practically 
means  nothing.  Imperialism  and  unlimited  expansion  may  be 
very  good  republican  campaign  thunder,  but  such  principles  can 
not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  the  domain  of  English  grammar. 
Full  many  a  weary  hour  has  the  writer  pored  over  the  distress¬ 
ingly  lucid  (?)  expositions  on  the  Infinitive  Mood  in  many  of  the 
so-called  grammars  that  flood  the  market  of  to-day.  After  a 
close  perusal  of  every  authority  consulted  while  a  student  in  col¬ 
lege,  the  subject  was  about  as  clear  as  mud  and  I  have  some  mis¬ 
givings  yet  in  reference  to  a  full  understanding  of  it.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  this  case  has  been  in  settling  on  the  forms  of  the 
Infinitive  and  not  in  reference  to  its  scope  and  meaning. 

A  prominent  British  grammarian  very  tersely  says:  “The 
Infinitive  is  simply  an  abstract  noun,”  and  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  find  fault  with  him  for  having  made  such  a  statement.  A 
majority  of  school  grammars  create  the  impression  that  the 
Infinitive  has  only  one  form  easily  recognized  by  the  infallible 
sign  “to”  which  invariably  precedes  the  verb  stem.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  go  through  school  and  nearly  through  college 
laboring  under  this  delusion,  but  after  a  time  there  came  an 
awakening  and  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

In  Old  English  this  “  infallible  sign  ”  was  comparatively 
unknown.  The  sign  of  the  Infinitive  then  was  the  suffix  “-an  ” 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  nouns  in  “  ana,”  as  “  gam-ana-m,” 
from  “  gam,”  to  go.  In  this  word  “  gam-ana-m  ”  the  “  m  ”  is 
merely  a  neuter  suffix.  In  Greek  we  have  this  suffix  in  “  enai  ” 
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(euat),  “nai”  (uat),  and  “ein”  In  Gothic  the  Infinitive 

lost  its  case  sign  and  the  suffix  “  a  ”  and  therefore  always  ends  in 
“an:”  in  Icelandic  it  is  shortened  to  “-a,”  and  in  German  it  is 
“en.”  Later,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  “an”  was  represented 
by  “  en  ”  or  “e,”  as  breken  and  brekii  —  to  break.  Finally  this 
“  e  ”  became  silent  and  the  Infinitive  was  only  distinguished  by 
the  sign  “  to  ”  which  is  not  found  before  the  simple  Infinitive 
until  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  originally  belonged 
only  to  an  inflected  form  of  the  Infinitive  ;  expressing  purpose; 
as  in  the  Old  English,  “  Ut  eode  se  saedere  his  saed  to  sawenne  ” 
(Out  went  the  sower  his  seed  to  sow.) 

Hut  later,  when  inflections  became  fewer,  “  to  ”  was  used  before 
the  Infinitive  generally,  except  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  After  the  auxiliaries  “shall,”  “will,”  (with  “should”  and 
“  would.”) 

(2)  After  the  verbs  “may”  (“might”),  “can”  (“could”), 
“must”;  also  “let,”  “  make,”  “do”  (as,  “I  do  go,”  etc.),  “see,” 
“bid”  (command),  “feel,”  “hear,”  “watch,”  “please”;  sometimes 
“need”  (as,  “He  need  not  go”)  and  “dare”  (to  venture.) 

(3)  After  “had”. in  the  idiomatic  use;  as,  “You  ‘had’  better 
‘go,’”  “He  had  rather  walk  than  ride.” 

(4)  In  exclamations;  as  in  the  following  examples: — “He 
‘find’  pleasure  iu  doing  good,”  cried  Sir  William. — Goldsmith. 
“She  ‘ask’  my  pardon,  poor  woman!”  cried  Charles. — Macaulay. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  suffix  “en”  disappeared  and  in 
the  “  Romance  of  Partenay,”  written  about  this  time,  we  find 
instances  of  the  Infinitive  in  “ing”:  ( 

“  Our  lorde  will  receyve  hym  of  hys  grace 
And  off  all  hys  syu  yeuyhg  him  pardon.” — (1.1528). 

“  And  (they)  shall 

Enlesing  (=lesen)  the  Rewine  and  also  the  land.” — (5625). 

Doctor  Morris  contends  that  the  Infinitive  in  “-en”  did  not 
become  “-ing”  in  such  phrases  as,  “seeing  is  believing,”  “to  see 
is  to  believe.”  Perhaps  the  suffix  “ing”  was  not  derived  directly 
from  the  suffix  “en,”  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  we  have  an 
infinitive  in  “-ing”  to-day  as  that  we  had  one  in  “-en”  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  the  form  in  “-ing” 
in  the  expression  “seeing  is  believing”  is  an  infinitive  will  be 
readily  seen  on  turning  it  into  Latin,  German  or  French. 
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In  German  it  becomes  “sehen  ist  glauben”  (the  infinitive  con¬ 
struction  instead  of  “sehend”  and  “glaubend,”  the  participial 
construction).  The  same  is  true  in -Latin  where  we  have  “videre 
est  credere”  instead  of  “Videos”  and  “credens”  or  in  French 
where  we  have  “voir”  and  “croire.”  It  seems  quite  evident  that 
in  sense  “ seeing”  and  “believing”  are  equivalent  to  infinitives 
and  if  we  may  reason  from  the  analogy  of  related  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  are  infinitives  in  form. 

Other  examples  of  the  infinitive  in  “-ing”  may  be  found  in 
the  following : 

(1)  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 

(2)  ^'•Returning  were  as  tedious  as  (to)  go  o  ’er  ”  —  Prov.  III.  4. 

(3)  “  If  all  feared  drowning  that  spy  waves  ashore, 

Gold  would  grow  rich,  and  all  the  merchants  poor.” 

In  the  first  and  second  sentences  the  infinitive  is  used  as  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  the  third  as  object. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  English  infinitive  has  three 
forms:  the  infinitive  in  “-ing”  as  in  the  examples  given  in  the 
preceding  lines,  the  infinitive  accompanied  by  the  sign  “to”  and 
the  infinitive  without  “to.” 

Thus  in  the  verb  “see”  we  have  (1)  “seeing;  ”  (2)  “to  see;” 
(3)  “see,”'  as  in  “Let  me  see.”  The  forms  in  “ing”  are  very 
perplexing  arid  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  infinitive  in  “-ing” 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  gerund  in  “-ing”  having  the 
function  of  both  a  noun  and  a  verb  and  the  present  participle  in 
“ing.”  The  infinitive  with  “to”  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  gerund  with  “  to.”  The  former  rarely  expresses  pur¬ 
pose  while  the  latter  generally  does.  In  the  sentence : 

“  And  fools  who  came  to  scoff. 

Remained  to  pray.'' 

The  forms  “to  scoff”  and  “to  pray”  are  not  infinitives  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  gerunds  expressing  purpose. 

Examples  of  the  short  form  of  the  infinitive  have  already  been 
given. 
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MISS  HARRIET  IREDELL,  TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


Eleanor,  being  a  frail  child,  had  never  been  to  school,  nei¬ 
ther  had  she  had  a  teacher  at  home.  One  day  when  she 
was  eight  years  old,  as  she  played  about  the  room,  she  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  to  herself  something  about  “green  jacket,  red  cap  and  white 
owl’s  feather.” 

“  What  are  you  saying,  Eleanor?”  was  asked. 

“It’s  in  a  book,”  said  Eleanor,  “  do  you  want  to  hear  all  of  it?’* 
Upon  being  assured  we  did,  she  went  to  the  table  and  taking  a 
book,  eagerly  turned  the  leaves  and  having  found  what  she 
sought,  with  entire  unconsciousness  of  herself,  her  little  body 
only  expressive  of  an  exquisite  enjoyment  which  she  wished  to 
share,  she  gave  us, 

“Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen,” 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

Fortunately  no  remarks  were  made  about  the  performance, 
except  that  some  one  asked,  “  Who  taught  you  to  read,  Eleanor?” 
The  child  looked  up  puzzled. 

“Upon  my  word,”  said  her  father,  “I  don’t  know  how  she 
learned  to  read.  But  then,”  he  added,  reflectively,  “  I  do  n’t  know 
how  she  learned  to  talk  either.” 

His  grouping  of  the  two  processes  was  chance,  perhaps,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  analogy  is  not  new.  Many  have  had  ideas, 
however  vague,  as  to  the  psychological  similarity  there  must  be 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  oral  form  of  a  language  to  that  of  its 
written  form.  Yet  each  fresh  thought  on  the  subject  gives  occa¬ 
sion  for  renewed  wonder  at  the  smoothness  and  unconsciousness 
with  which  one  is  acquired  contrasted  with  all  the  friction  usually 
attendant  upon  learning  the  other. 

I  The  spoken  word  is  a  symbol. 

VThe  written  word  is  a  symbol. 

One  affects  the  consciousness  through  the  ear,  the  other  through 
the  eye.  The  effect  in  consciousness  is  the  same  whichever  is 
presented. 
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Or  from  the  subjective  standpoint,  there  is  that  in  conscious¬ 
ness  which  seeks  expression  through  words.  As  far  as  words  go, 
assuming  that  those  used  are  the  same  in  either  case,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  to  the  consciousness  whether  the  spoken  or  the 
written  form  be  used. 

When  we  have  command  of  a  language  both  in  its  spoken  and 
its  written  form,  we  pass  impartially  from  one  to  the  other. 
Whether  we  hear  a  thing  or  read  it,  whether  we  speak  or  write, 
there  is  to  the  mind  no  sense  of  difference  in  the  fact. 

Since  the  two  forms  of  the  one  mode  of  expression  are  so  alike 
in  themselves  and  in  their  psychological  and  practical  use  and 
effect,  it  would  seem  that  the  principles  and  rules  which  govern 
the  acquirement  of  the  one  must  govern  the  acquirement  of  the 
other,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  they  would  be  learned 
alike.  So  much  depends  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this,  that  the, 
question  claims  earnest  and  immediate  consideration. 

By  recent  investigations  a  mass  of  material  bearing  upon  the 
first  three  years  of  life  has  been  accumulated.  Looking  this  over, 
it  is  evident  that  a  child  goes  through  successive  stages  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  hear  language  and  to  talk,  these  stages  following  each  other 
in  an  order  and  at  a  time  approximately  the  same  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  so  that  the  degree  of  development  at  any  given  age  may 
be  quite  confidently  predicted.  For  instance,  if  told  a  child  is 
four  months  old,  we  would  not  expect  that  he  would  speak  words, 
but  we  would  expect  him  to  “  take  notice,”  that  is,  to  locate 
sounds.  If  told  that  he  is  a  year  old,  we  would  be  likely  to  ask, 
‘‘Does  he  talk  any?” 

^  Now  there  are  indications  that  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  if 
Wlowed  to  do  as  his  nature  prompts,  the  child  goes  through  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  closely  corresponding  to  the  former  ones. 

Watch  any  group  of  children  in  the  ordinary  home  life  and 
something  like  the  following  incidents  may  be  noted. 

Dorothy,  fourteen  months  old,  and  Anna,  aged  six  years,  are  on 
the  floor  together,  playing  with  blocks.  Anna  keeps  up  a  con¬ 
stant  run  of  talk.  “  I’ll  put  this  block  here.  You  put  yours  on 
top  of  it.  Now  it  is  my  turn.  No,  don’t  do  that,  you’ll  knock 
it  over.  Now  it  is  a  house,  and  this  is  a  window.  .A  big  wind 
comes,  blows  the  house  down,”  etc.,  suiting  actions  to  words. 
Dorothy  listens,  watching  her  motions,  makes  dives  into  the 
midst  of  the  blocks,  to  be  guided  or  restrained  by  the  elder  one, 
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is  forced  to  comprehend  her  plans  in  part  at  least.  She  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  hear  language. 

A  cat  comes  into  the  room.  Dorothy  sees  her,  creeps  over  and 
touches  her.  Pussy  puts  out  her  paw  and  taps  the  baby’s  hand. 
Over  to  her  mother  toddles  the  delighted  child,  jabbering  a  string 
of  sound,  expressive  enough  and  with  vowel  sounds  and  conso¬ 
nants  as  in  her  mother-tongue,  but  in  no  predetermined  order. 
None  resemble  words  unless  there  may  be  some  approach  to  the 
word  “kitty.”  Dorothy  is  learning  to  talk. 

Three-year-old  Harold  takes  a  book  to  his  father.  “  Read  a 
story,”  he  begs.  The  father  lifts  him  to  his  knee  and  reads,  the 
I  book  open  before  them  both.  There  are  occasional  interruptions 

I  when  both  look  at  the  pictures  illustrating  the  text.  Or  he  brings 

the  book  and  says :  “  I  read  a  story,”  and  turning  the  pages,  fol- 
lowing  the  text  with  his  eyes,  he  improvises  as  he  goes,  a  tale 
which  is  a  compound  of  what  he  has  heard  and  his  own  imagin¬ 
ings.  Harold  is  learning  to  read. 

A  letter  has  been  received,  read  and  discussed  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  table.  Harold  takes  it 
up.  He  looks  it  over  and  walks  around  thoughtfully  with  it 
under  his  arm.  Presently,  turning  up  the  blank  side  of  the 
sheet,  he  says,  “  I  want  to  write.”  He  is  supplied  with  paper  and 
pencil,  and  seated  in  his  little  chair,  is  much  occupied  for  five 
minutes.  He  then  takes  the  scrawled-over  sheet  to  his  grand¬ 
mother,  with  the  request  that  she  read  it.  Does  she  hesitate  ? 
Not  at  all.  She  promptly  reads  from  it  such  sentences  as  he 
might  have  given  expression  to,  greatly  to  his  joy  and  satisfaction. 
He  is  learning  to  write. 

The  parallelism  of  the  cases  is  unquestionable.  Scribbling  is  to 
writing  what  babbling  is  to  talking,  preceding  it,  holding  the 
same  office  of  forming  the  organ,  giving  practice  in  shaping  the 
elements.  As  the  babbling  child  thinks  he  talks,  so  the  scribbling 
child  thinks  he  writes.  One  is  as  natural  to  him,  as  universal,  as 
much  a  part  of  his  growth  as  the  other.  He  needs  no  urging  to 
practise  either. 

In  listening  to  speech,  there  is  much  the  little  one  does  not 
understand.  The  speaker,  although  knowing  this,  goes  right  on 
with  whatever  is  needed  in  their  intercourse.  Words  known  are 
included  in  words  unknown.  Gesture  is  an  interpreter.  The 
child  grasps  at  the  whole,  takes  the  most  obvious  meaning,  ignor- 
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ing  the  niceties,  responds  by  actions,  to  be  encouraged  or  cor¬ 
rected  in  proportion  to  his  understanding,  is  thrown  back  continu¬ 
ally  to  find  finer  meanings. 

Just  so  in  his  growing  acquaintance  with  printed  matter,  the 
whole  is  given  to  him  freely  from  the  first.  The  story  is  a  unit,  ^ 
the  printed  form  before  his  eyes.  He  first  recognizes  books  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  stories  are  there.  He  soon  shows  preferences 
in  stories,  he  associates,  he  conies  to  know  one  book  from  another, 
will  bring  you  his  own.  Later  he  can  turn  to  the  place  in  the 
book  where  the  favorite  story  is.  Then  he  knows  what  page  a 
certain  part  of  a  story  is  on.  He  knows  sentences,  words.  C  His 
progress  is  shown  by  his  demands,  which  if  responded  to,  each  in 
its  turn,  run  something  like  this:  — 

Tell  me  a  story. 

^^^Read  me  a  story. 

Read  me  this  story. 

Where  is  such  and  such  a  story  ? 

Where  does  it  tell  about  so  and  so? 

What  does  it  say  here  ? 

What  is  this  word  ? 

The  oral  language  is  the  interpreter  for  the  written,  as  gesture 
was  for  the  spoken.  Each  would  remain  unknown  without  its 
interpreter. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  would  seem  that  not  only  are  the  pro¬ 
cesses  alike  by  their  own  nature,  but  that  the  child  in  all  cases 
where  he  has  access  to  books  and  writing  materials,  actually  starts 
to  take  reading  and  writing  as  he  took  hearing  language  and  talk¬ 
ing,  his  progress  being  according  to  conditions  furnished,  in 
exceptional  cases  reaching  fruition  in  the  full  ability  to  read  and 
write. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  make  out  a  diagram  showing  the  rate 
of  progress  in  each  mode  of  expression  and  the  corresponding 
stages  of  development  right  through  the  two  processes,  to  begin 
with  the  first  coo  and  follow  the  voice  through  to  the  first  articu¬ 
late  word,  then  on  until  the  child  has  a  working  use  of  the  oral 
language.  So  from  the  first  scrawl  till  the  written  word  is  reached 
and  on  to  the  working  use  of  the  written  form.  No  less  inter¬ 
esting  than  profitable  would  it  be  to  search  for  the  motive,  the  J 
impelling  force  that  leads  him  in  each  case  to  expression  ;  to 
watch  his  satisfaction,  at  first,  in  the  sounds  and  scrawls  for  their 
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own  sake  ;  the  gradual  growth  of  their  purposed  use  as  means  of 
expression  ;  his  dawning  consciousness  of  plan,  premeditated  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  by  his  elders,  that  is,  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  conventional  symbol,  either  spoken  or  written ;  his 
adoption  of  the  symbol,  from  the  first  crude  effort  until  conscious 
correctness  is  reached. 

It  is  true  that  in  such  a  scheme  to  show  the  analogy,  the  latter 
stages  of  development  in  reading  and  writing  would  be  left 
largely  to  the  imagination,  intuitive  of  what  would  be  from  what 
had  gone  before.  If  in  learning  the  oral  language  the  course  fol¬ 
lowed  is  certain  and  well  known  and  the  learning  of  the  written 
follows  a  parallel  course  as  long  as  conditions  are  similar,  con¬ 
ditions  continue  to  be  similar,  and  so  will  the  courses  be/  Thus 
the  long  and  eager  search  for  the  way  to  teacli  reading  alid  writ¬ 
ing  would  culminate  in  close  observation  of  how  a  child  learns  to 
hear  language  and  to  talk.  \  Illustrations  would 
the  investigation  of  exceptional  cases,  like  Eleanc 
course  of  events  being  usually  interrupted  by  an 
system.  /Though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  search  would  yield 
confirm/ltion  oftener  than  might  be  expected.  George  Sand  is 
not  the  only  one  who,  under  no  compulsion,  read  at  four  years  of 
age. 

We  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  extent  and  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  accumulated  during  the  first  three  years  of  childhood  nor  at 
the  rate  of  development  of  the  little  creature.  We  say,  “Let  this 
go  on  through  the  first  years  of  school  life  and  what  may  not  be 
done.”  But  something  bars  the  way.  ,We  are  tol(L  “  He  must 
learn  to  read  and  write.”  As  if  he  had  not  already  taken  the 
first  steps,  and  of  his  own  volition,  his  efforts  unrecognized  for 
what  they  are.  As  if  he  would  not  continue  in  the  same  line  if 
he  has  the  opportunity.  '  Books  are  no  novelty  to  him  nor  writing 
material,  neither  tfieir  function  nor  the  method  of  using  them. 
The  power  to  read  and  write  is  in  bud,  all  ready  to  blossom. 
When  he  was  a  year  old  did  we  stop  his  growth  that  he  might 
learn  to  talk? 

The  impulse  that  drove  him  to  speech  is  powerful.  He  took  it 
because  he  must  have  a  means  of  communication  with  those 
around  him  more  adequate  than  that  of  cries,  tones  and  gestures 
which  was  his  first  language.  But  when  he  has  developed  so  that 
his  mind  needs  more  than  the  circle  of  those  about  him,  speech, 
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in  its  turn,  is  no  longer  sufficient.  He  turns  to  the  written  lan¬ 
guage  through  it  to  gain  a  wider  horizon  with  an  impulse  just  as 
powerful.  Now  if  the  school  life  is  a  continuation  of  the  home 
life  only  broader,  deeper,  wider,  more  systematized,  the  call  from 
within  for  the  more  adequate  mode  of  expression  and  means  of 
communication  to  meet  the  wider  needs  will  be  so  imperative  that 
there  will  be  no  withstanding  it  any  more  than  we  once  withstood 
his  demand  that  we  should  teach  him  speech. 

/ 


PUERTO  RICO  AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.* 


CHARLES  EDWARD  WATERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

COLUMBUS,  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  made  a  landing  on 
the  west  coast  of  “ Borinquen”  a  well  watered  island  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles  long  and  thirty-seven  miles  broad  (in 
form  an  irregular  parallelogram),  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  most  clearly  defined  range  of  hills,  and  situated  between  17°  50' 
and  18"  30'  North  latitude  and  65°  35'  and  67°  10'  West  longitude. 
He  watered  his  vessels  from  a  spring  (from  the  abundance  of 
water  in  which  he  called  the  place  “yl^weZa”)  now  known  as 
Aguadilla  (little  “A^wada”),  or  Watering  Place.  From  the 
beauty  of  surroundings  he  also  called  it  “  Puerto  Rico  ”  (Rich,  or 
Beautiful  Port)  subsequently  called  “San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  ” 
—  Saint  John  of  the  Rich  Port.  The  Spaniards  subsequently 
gave  the  name  Puerto  Rico  to  the  entire  island. 

In  the  years  1509  to  1520  the  native  inhabitants  were  subdued 
and  swept  away  by  the  Spaniards.  From  that  date  until  the  year 
1898  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  continued  to  be  a  Spanish  posses¬ 
sion.  In  1595  and  1598  the  English  attacked  the  island ;  the 
Dutch  in  1615  and  the  English  again  in  1678  and  1797.  In  1820 
the  Porto  Ricans  made  a  movement  towards  independence,  but 
Spanish  supremacy  was  unquestionably  reestablished  in  1823.  In 
1870  the  island  was  declared  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
divided  into  seven  departments,  viz.:  Bayamon.  Arecibo,  Agua¬ 
dilla,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Uumacao  and  Guayama  (the  island  of 
Viequez,  a  military  penal  station,  is  the  eighth  department).  The 
population  of  the  island  in  1880  was  estimated  as  seven  hundred 

*  The  facts  as  set  forth  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  best  obtainable  inforn\a- 
tion  at  the  present  time.  Official  reports  contain  few,  if  any,  general  statistics. 
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and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
(two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  males  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  females)  were  white  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  (one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  males  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  females)  were  colored.  Slavery  was 
completely  abolished  on  the  island  in  1873  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  system  of  forced  labor. 

The  island  was  governed  by  a  Captain  General  (appointed  by 
the  Spanish  crown)  assisted  by  a  junta  of  military  officei’s  until 
Spain  looking  to  the  saving  of  the  province  (but  too  late)  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  an  autonomous  government  with 
a  cabinet  in  which  there  was  to  be  an  “inland  minister” — a  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  and  Public  Works. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  history  of  our  acquired  “  possession  ”  in  the 
West  Indies  for  which  the  genius,  “the  ascent  of  the  individual 
into  the  vision  and  will-power  of  the  race — so  that  he  is  guided 
by  the  universality  of  mankind  and  is  fit  guide  for  others”  —  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  be  called  on  to 
formulate  a  system  of  government,  education  suitable  for  a  sensi¬ 
tive  people  who  if  properly  treated  should  make  most  excellent 
“subjects” — citizens,  to  replace  those  systems  imposed  on  them 
by  a  nation  of  the  Latin  race  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  church  (Romish)  while 
wielding  its  own  influence,  does  not  dominate  affairs  on  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  same  extent  that  she  does  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  island  of  Cuba  —  especially  in  the  matter  of  education. 

Of  the  estimated  five  hundred  and  fifty  schools  on  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  forty  schools,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  are  classed  as  private,  or  church,  schools.  The 
others  are  styled  public  schools  although  with  the  exception  of 
“los  Pobres  ”  (the  poor),  who  do  not  have  to  pay  for  books  or 
tuition  but  are  required  to  bring  to  the  school  a  certificate  from 
the  mayor  of  ^he  city,  or  town,  certifying  to  their  condition  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  classification  as  “  rich  or  poor,”  the  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  tuition  fees  instead  of  a  school  tax  assessed  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  tuition  fees,  amounting  to  something  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  “pesos  ”*  in  the  year  1897,  are 
apportioned  between  the  two  “barrios”  (wards,  or  school  dis¬ 
tricts) — the  North  “barrio”  and  the  South  “Iwirrio,”  each,  have 

*  Tbe  peso  of  Cubs,  or  **  Cuban  peso  ’*  is  valued  at  ninety -two  and  six-tenth  cents. 
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almost  the  same  population  —  into  which  the  island  is  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  school  administration. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  language  the  system  of 
school  organization  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  appears  to  be 
formidable  and  complex  —  not  to  say  perplexing.  But  on  his 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  system  of  education  pertaining 
thereon  the  American  is  struck  with  its  similarity  to  the  system 
prevailing  in  his  own  country:  —  the  primary  school,  for  children 
of  five  years  and  under  that  age  ;  the  auxiliary  (intermediate) 
school ;  the  elementary  (grammar)  school  and  the  superior  (high) 
school,  as  maintained  generally  in  the  cities,  or  large  towns,  while 
the  “rurale,”  or  ungraded,  school  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
reminds  him  of  the  sometimes  mentioned  “deestrik  skule”  of  our 
own  New  England.  The  whole  system  however  of  Puerto  Rican 
education  more  closely  resembles  the  “  common  school  ”  system 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  only  to  a  limited  extent  is 
advantage  taken  of  the  means,  as  they  exist,  to  secure  an  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  children  of  school  age  living  on  the  island,  the  esti¬ 
mated  school  population  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  (sixty-five  thousand  four  hundred  boys 
and  sixty  thousand  three  hundred  girls).  The  maximum  school 
attendance  for  the  same  year  was  twenty-eight  thousand  pupils  — 
including  five  thousand  of“los  pobres”  (twenty  thousand  boys 
and  eight  thousand  girls),  or  a  little  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  school  enrollment.  There  are  three  schools  (two  in 
the  North  “barrio”  and  one  in  the  South  “barrio”  on  the  island 
for  adults  with  a  total  estimated  attendance  of  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  pupils. 

The  primary  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  are  mixed  schools  taught 
by  women.  But  here  co-education  may  be  said  to  end.  In  the 
auxiliary,  the  elementary  and  the  superior  school  there  is  no  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  sexes,  girls  being  taught  in  one  place  by  women 
teachers  (sometimes  sisters  of  charity),  and  boys  in  another  place 
by  men  teachers.  The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  is  similar 
to  the  course  of  study  in  the  common,  or  public  school  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  in  the  superior  school  however  falls 
short  by  at  least  one  year  of  the  work  done  in  our  secondary,  or 
high  school. 

The  collegiate  institute  located  in  San  Juan  and  supported  by 
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the  government,  is  all  that  remains  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge 
on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  course  of  study  in  the  insti¬ 
tute  provides  for  one  modern  language  (elective  on  the  part  of 
the  student);  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  geology,  bot¬ 
any,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  and  chemistiy  and  physics.  The 
sciences  are  imperfectly  taught  by  reason  of  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  the  graduate  of  the 
institute  after  a  four  years’  course,  a  course  that  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  in  the  recognized  col¬ 
leges  in  America.  The  average  age  of  graduates  is  nineteen 
years  and  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  matriculates  are 
graduated  —  there  were  in  the  class  recently  graduated  less  than 
twenty  to  receive  the  degree.  A  tuition  fee  of  two  and  one-half 
pesos  a  year  is  charged  for  each  study- taken  up  by  the  student. 
It  is  stated  that  three  young  women  have  graduated  from  the 
institute,  and  that  its  courses  of  study  are  open  to  men  and 
women,  alike.  The  young  woman  of  Puerto  Rico  has  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  advantages  of  higher  education  for  women, 
although  she  sometimes  takes  a  finishing  course  (of  study)  in  the 
United  States. 

The  priests’  college  receives  a  number  of  students  as  candidates 
for  the  priesthood.  But  the  writer  of  this  article  is  reliably 
informed  that  it  is  not  infiequent  for  students  to  remain  in  this 
college  until  their  desired  education  is  complete  when  they  with¬ 
draw  witliout  taking  orders. 

In  the  capital  (San  Juan)  there  is  a  public  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  rich  in  historical  works,  but  lacking  in  modern 
literature  except  in  the  romance  languages.  A  research  among 
the  shelves  of  this  library  might  reveal  to  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  Spanish  language  abundant  treasure  on  the  subject  of  early 
discoveries  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

In  the  professions,  as  practiced  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  graduate  in  dental  surgery  (D.  D.  S.)  of  an  established 
dental  college  in  the  United  States  is  welcomed  to  a  lucrative 
practice.  The  same  may  be  said  of  graduates  of  recognized  engi- 
■  neering  schools  in  the  United  States.  Diplomas  of  medical  col¬ 
leges  in  this  country  are  not  recognized  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
^possessors  of  those  much  prized  “  sheep-skins”  are  there  debarred 
from  the  practice  of  their  profession.  The  generally  applied  course 
in  the  American  law  school  cannot  fit  the  holder  of  a  diploma 
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from  such  an  institution  to  become  eminently  successful  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner  before  the  courts,  as  at  present  organized,  in  the  countries 
of  southern  Europe,  and  their  dependencies  —  hence  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lawyer,  at  the  present  time,  finds  little  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  chosen  profession  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  question  most  often  asked,  just  now,  is  :  what  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  American,  or  English  speaking,  teacher  on  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  ?  The  only  answer  to  such  a  question 
must  be :  “  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
recently  acquired  territory  by  the  United  States  will  doubtless 
come  before  Congress  during  the  ensuing  winter  (1898-’99)  when 
a  suitable  government  for  these  islands  is  being  discussed.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  practicable  at  present  except  what  is  undertaken  by  the 
military  authorities  in  immediate  charge  of  the  islands — acting 
their  own  discretion.” 


MOMENTS. 

FREDERICK  MANLEY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

O  there  are  moments  when  the  human  heart 
Is  like  the  woodlands  on  a  morn  iq  June ! 

And  all  its  thoughts  as  night-dews  which  the  moon 
Creates  Endymions  where  she  plays  the  part 
Of  Dian  in  the  meadows,  and  the  earth 
With  all  the  deeps  of  heaven  is  atune 
In  majesty,  and  peace  and  loveliness. 

O  then  are  men  dumb  poets  in  their  poy ; 

Then  weaves  the  soul  sweet  songs  that  soothe  and  bless. 
And  we  have  flashings  of  eternity. 

Doubt-withering,  and  our  poor  mortality 
Is  glorified  with  thoughts  that  are  as  flowers 
Within  the  bosom  of  whose  finiteness 
The  moon  and  stars  lie  dreaming,  after  showers. 
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ONE  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic  features  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  new  departure  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  is  the 
establishment  of  the  city  Normal  or  Training  School  for  teachers,  which 
is  now  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  common  school  system  in  every  con¬ 
siderable  city  in  the  Northern  States.  For  this  great  advanced  move¬ 
ment  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  Oswego  State  Normal  School  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Sheldon,  sometime  during  the  sixties,  feeling  the  great 
importance  of  a  more  effective  system  of  pedagogic  training  for  the 
teachers  especially  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  invited  an 
expert  from  one  of  the  English  Training  Schools  to  visit  Oswego  and 
give  lectures  on  the  natural  methods  of  instruction  already  introduced 
in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the  leading  normal  seminaries. 
With  true,  rare  sagacity  in  “  sensing  the  situation  ”  that  was  his  chief 
distinction  as  an  educator.  Dr.  Sheldon  assigned  to  a  group  of  young 
people,  chiefly  women,  the  task  of  reporting  three  lectures  and  working 
out  a  scheme  of  practical  instruction  in  American  schools  in  every 
department  of  elementary  education.  Out  of  this  movement  came  a 
remarkable  advance  in  methods  of  teaching  which  for  the  time  gave  to 
the  Oswego  school  its  deserved  prominence.  The  city  training  school  for 
city  teachers,  is  one  of  the  miost  valuable  elements  of  this  new  departure. 
The  Oswego  graduates  were  sent  forth  through  the  state,  and  to  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  and  the  city  Normal  became  the  most 
powerful  instrumentality  in  the  development  of  the  graded  school  every¬ 
where  outside  of  New  England.  Indeed,  without  it,  it  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  in  the  northwest  to  have  supplied  a  compe¬ 
tent  body  of  young  women  teachers  for  the  new  graded  school  system, 
without  which  the  rapidly  growing  towns  of  these  states  could  never 
have  been  educationally  handled  with  success.  Up  to  that  date,  and 
indeed  through  two- thirds  of  the  Union,  till  the  present  time,  the  pupils 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  entered  with  such  meagre  academical 
preparation,  that  a  two  years’  course  was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
even  for  the  proper  work  in  the  rural  districts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  demands  of  the  larger  villages  and  cities.  The  city  Normal 
everywhere  made  graduation  from  the  highest  public  school  a  condition 
of  entrance,  and  combined  the  proper  study  of  pedagogics  with  con¬ 
stant  practice,  notin  the  old-time  “  Model  School,”  but  in  an  ample  rep¬ 
resentative  training  school  including  all  the  grades  of  the  elementry  course 
The  success  of  the  movement  was  so  great  that  even  the  stubborn  con- 
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servatism  of  New  England  was  finally  overcome,  and  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  score  of  cities  in  the  northern  states  of  20,000  people  and 
upwards,  destitute  of  this  invaluable  feature  of  the  system.  In  the 
South  it  is  already  acclimated  in  several  of  the  leading  cities,  and,  in  a 
large  number  of  village  graded  schools,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  teachers’ 
class,  instructed  and  supervised  by  the  superintendent,  with  opportunity 
for  observ’ation  and  practise.  Of  course,  tliis,  the  most  essential  and 
characteristic  agency  of  the  great  reform  known  as  the  “  New'  Educa¬ 
tion,”  like  the  entire  new  departure  it  represents,  has  fought  its  way  to 
its  present  success  against  a  persistent  opposition.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  representative  of  the  old-time  college  and  academy  who  have 
believed  that  their  graduates  were  competent  for  anything  outside 
of  special  training,  driven  from  their  old  strongholds  in  law,  medi¬ 
cine  and  divinity,  have  made  the  most  central  of  the  professions,  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  the  “last  ditch.”  There  are  still  eminent 
authorities  who  assert  that  the  city  training  school  especially  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  that  the  “  university  system,”  whatever  that  may  be,  is  now 
the  pressing  need.  From  another  quarter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  “  physiological  psychology,”  the  state  and  city  normals  are  alike 
assailed  as  “  medieval.”  And,  as  in  the  campaign  of  education  ex¬ 
tremes  meet,  the  “oldest  old”  university,  and  the  “newest  new”  edu¬ 
cator  strike  hands  with  the  average  member  of  the  city  school  board 
fighting  for  his  time-honored  privilege  of  shelving  his  own  sister,  cousin, 
widow  or  maiden  aunt  in  a  life  position  as  teacher,  irrespective  of  qual¬ 
ifications. 


The  city  training  school,  like  all  other  gootl  things,  lives  and  grows, 
or  dies,  amid  an  environment  of  peril.  The  first  peril  is  found 
in  the  apology  for  a  Normal  Scliool  which  is  still  tolerated  in  some  of 
our  cities  of  the  second  class.  By  this  arrangement,  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  the  High  School  girl-graduates  are  drafted  into  the  seiw’ice  of 
supplying  the  entire  teaching  force  in  a  large  schoolhouse,  at  a  nominal 
salary;  the  master  or  woman  principal  expected  to  give  to  the  “raw 
team  ”  regular  instruction  in  pedagogics.  Of  course,  such  a  school, 
with  a  competent  principal,  may  be  in  better  condition  than  a  similar 
group  of  untrained  teachers  under  a  principal  ignorant,  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  everything  in  education  outside  his  own  barren  and  narrow’ 
experience.  But,  at  best,  it  is  a  caricature,  and  the  pupil-teachers  are 
simply  cheated  out  of  a  salary,  with  small  prospect  of  genuine  normal 
training.  Another  difficulty  is  in  flooding  the  Normal  school  with  twice 
the  number  of  students  required  to  fill  vacancies.  The  graduates  are 
launched  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  place- hunting,  dependent  on  influence 
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often  with  officials  “  whose  education  has  been  neglected,”  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  seems  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  the  graduate  of  a  city 
training  school  to  accept  any  position  outside  the  city  limits,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  these  young  women  are  thus  forced  into  a  kind  of  lobbying 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  any  self-respecting  teacher,  and  the  position 
gained  is  often  burdened  with  conditions  which  no  competent  teacher 
should  be  compelled  to  endure.  Another  weakness  of  the  system  is  in 
the  character  of  the  High  School,  which  is  often  a  representative  of  the 
secondary  education  only  in  name,  and  in  many  of  our  cities,  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  multitudes  of  girls  who  “  thus  kill  time  ”  for  the  few  years 
before  the  final  settlement  for  life,  largely  from  social  considerations. 
Of  course  the  efficiency  of  the  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
fit  choice  of  its  teachers.  And  the  peculiar  mixture  of  scientific  or 
pedagogic  expertism,  experience,  common  sense  and  round-about  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  required  for  such  a  position  is  not  easily  found. 
Just  now,  as  in  Boston,  there  comes  a  note  of  alarm  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  university  type  of  training  and  the  more  cultivated 
social  class,  demanding,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  severe  academic  pre¬ 
paration,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  school  shall  not  be  filled  with  young 
women  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  whose  deficiencies  in  social 
training  appear  at  once  in  their  new  position  as  the  “guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  ”  of  fifty  children  or  youth.  Doubtless  there  is  something 
in  both  these  complaints.  But  the  remedy,  as  in  almost  every  similar 
cause  of  complaint,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  radical  change  of  the  school 
system,  but  in  doing  more  thoroughly  what  is  now  attempted  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  and  vacillating  way.  The  three  new  departures  in  our  city 
school-keeping,  the  city  normal,  kindergarten  and  industrial  training, 
can  easily  become  useless  fads  and  elements,  of  disorganization.  Each 
of  them  must  be  very  good  or  it  were  better  to  postpone  its  introduc¬ 
tion  until  the  educational  public  of  the  community  can  be  relied  on  to 
place  it  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the  matter  of  support,  competent 
instruction  and  a  supervision  that  shall  amount  to  the  most  complete 
administration  of  a  civil  service  system;  where,  of  all  places,  it  is  most 
needed ;  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  people’s  common  school. 

The  very  serious  question  is  now  coming  to  the  front: — How  shall 
such  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  as  seems  to  be  found  in  all 
our  larger  cities,  that  leaves  the  whole  system  of  the  public  education 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  uneducated,  not  to  say.  “unwashed” 
majority  engineered  by  the  well-known  enemies  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem,  be  met,  checked  in  its  campaign  of  embarrassment  and,  in  time, 
made  impossible.  To  the  educator  who  regards  the  school  as  only  one 
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out  of  several  of  the  great  educational  forces  of  the  country ;  itself  as 
often  the  result  as  the  cause  of  the  superior  public  opinion  of  any  com¬ 
munity  ;  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  query.  It  is,  that  the 
educators  and  teachers  and  the  educational  public  on  which  they  depend 
shall  give  far  more  attention  than  at  present  to  informing,  enlighten¬ 
ing,  awakening  and  confirming  the  masses  of  the  people,  both  in  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  school  system  now  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  personal  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  consecration 
and  “eternal  vigilance”  without  which  no  department  of  school  life, 
under  whatever  control,  can  be  permanently  held  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  in  New  England,  the  home 
of  the  common  school,  there  has  practically  been  no  organized  and 
efficient  effort  to  keep  even  the  better  sort  of  people  informed  concern¬ 
ing  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  new  educational  reforms,  or  even  the 
grounds  on  which  the  people  are  called  to  support  this  vast  structure  of 
school  education  at  all.  The  great  gatherings  of  teachers,  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  numerous  every  year,  are  more  and  more  shut  up  to  the 
speculations  and  discussions  of  rival  methotls  of  instruction  and,  of 
late,  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  most  extreme  views  of  the  self-elected 
apostles  of  the  “newest  new”  and  the  “highest  high.”  Instead  of  a 
summons  to  the  foremost  men  of  all  professions  to  meet  the  teachers 
and  people  with  all  the  weight  of  great  ability,  high  character  and 
public  station,  to  present  the  claims  of  popular  education,  —  as  in  the 
day  of  Horace  Mann,  Bamas  Sears  and  Henry  Barnard,  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  anybody  save  a  professional  educator  faces  an  audience 
of  teachers ;  and  the  rarest  spectacle  is  a  great  popular  assembly  called 
for  an  hour  to  “  face  the  music  ”  on  this,  the  fundamental  public  issue 
of  the  hour.  The  magazine  press,  to  which  we  look  for  the  higher 
type  of  journalism,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  destructive 
class  of  educational  critics.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  article  concerning  any  college,  without  running  into  the  mel4e  of 
the  noble  art  of  athletic  sports.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  of  our  country  will  forget  that  every  professional 
class  in  America  becomes  powerful  and  influential  in  proportion  as  it 
keeps  in  elbow  touch  with  the  people  on  whom  it  depends  even  for  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  profession  at  all,  or  to  keep  on  the  ground  any 
institution  which  stands  for  the  higher  life  of  the  nation. 

ONE  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  thinkers  among  the  educators  of 
our  land  today  is  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White.  Dr.  White  has  built 
himself  into  the  school  life  and  work  of  Ohio  and  measurably  of  the  whole 
country.  We  have  just  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  these  closing  words 
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of  one  of  his  powerful  papers  on  “  Election  in  General  Education.” 
We  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers :  — 
Our  schools  and  colleges  for  general  education  should  have  for  their 
first  aim  the  development  and  culture  of  man  as  man,  and  his  elevation 
toward  the  highest  and  best  ideals  of  human  life ;  and  their  second  and 
subordinate  aim  should  be  to  furnish  him  with  knowledge  necessary  for 
guidance  in  the  duties  of  life.  They  show  that  such  is  the  harmony 
between  man’s  nature  and  his  life  work  that  the  education  which  best 
meets  the  needs  of  the  former  is  the  best  general  preparation  for  the 
latter  —  thus  converting  the  terms  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  famous  aphor¬ 
ism.  They  indicate  that  the  reform  needed  in  our  courses  of  study  is 
not  one  of  exclusion  or  narrowing,  but  of  adjustment  and  correlation ; 
that  the  “  new  education  ”  of  the  near  future  will  be  as  wide  as  the 
soul’s  needs  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  duties  of  life.  They  welcome 
the  modern  sciences  and  arts  to  their  true  place  in  the  school  and  the 
college,  and  they  open  the  doors  of  the^iniversity,  not  only  toward  the 
professions,  but  also  toward  technical  pursuits  and  the  great  industries 
that  conquer  nature  for  man.  We  thus  reach  the  basis  for  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  statement  of  tlie  aim  and  purpose  of  school  education  —  a  state¬ 
ment  that  places  man  above,  and  yet  prepares  him  for,  his  life’s  work ; 
that  neither  exalts  him  into  an  ethereal  region  of  supreme  repose  to  be 
satiated  with  what  Arnold  calls  “sweetness  and  light,”  nor  trails  his 
manhood  in  the  furrows  of  life’s  toil.  It  unites  man  to  nature,  to 
society  and  to  God — to  nature,  that  lie  may  discover  her  laws,  utilize  her 
forces  and  enjoy  her  munificence ;  to  society,  that  he  tnay  eradicate  its 
evils,  improve  its  condition  and  receive  its  protection  ;  and  to  God, 
that  he  may  be  sustained,  guided,  purified,  and  saved.  My  earnest 
plea  is  for  an  education  which  seeks  the  perfection  of  man  in  nature, 
enjoyment  and  labor;  an  education  whose  polar  idea  is  “not  the  mind 
only,  but  the  man ;  ”  an  education  that  prepares  the  mind  to  think  the 
truth,  the  lieart  to  enjoy  it,  the  will  to  purpose  it  and  the  hand  to  per¬ 
form  it. 

ONE  of  the  most  important,  though  perhaps  the  least  recognized 
effects  of  manual  training  upon  the  mind  and  life  of  the  child 
is  its  awaken  iuff  effect,  its  efficiency  in  calling  out  into  consciousness 
the  selfhood  of  the  pupil  and  helping  him  to  realize  himself  as  a  factor 
in  the  world,  an  agent,  efficient  and  responsible,  with  individual  charac¬ 
ter  and  personal  entity  but  related  to  and  connected  with  society  and 
the  race.  This  intellectual  birth  is  a  most  important  crisis  in  a  young 
person’s  life.  Many  are  never  thus  born.  They  drift  through  life  on 
the  current,  practical  nonentities.  But  to  secure  this  conscious  birth 
should  be  one  great  aim  of  the  teacher.  And  manual  training  is  a 
means  which  can  be  used  with  peculiar  success  with  many  pupils  to  this 
end.  For  such  birth  is  apt  to  come  when  the  child  becomes  conscious 
that  he  has  made  something.  Who  has  not  felt  something  of  this  thrill 
of  achievement,  this  high  inspiration  of  accomplishment  which  declares 
man  an  agent,  a  free  personality,  above  Nature,  supernatural,  able  to 
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take  the  forces  and  materials  of  the  natural  world  and  recast  them  to 
his  own  purposes  at  his  own  free  will !  It  may  be  that  the  achievement 
which  calls  out  this  consciousness  is  in  itself  very  trifling,  —  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  toy  ship  or  the  construction  of  a  perfect  joint  in  the  realm  of 
carpentry,  the  shaping  of  a  horseshoe  or  the  casting  of  a  molding. 
But  there  it  lies,  —  something  tangible,  actual,  useful  that  the  boy  has 
made,  —  and  in  that  moment  the  boy  becomes  a  man.  Preyer  tells  us 
that  the  infant  he  was  observing  was  so  delighted  with  the  discovery 
tha  tit  could  put  a  cover  on  a  box,  that  it  deliberately  took  it  off  and 
replaced  it  seventy-nine  times  without  an  interval  of  rest.  “It  was  an 
educative  step  in  its  development,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  “  a  step  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  its  selfhootl  as  an  energy,  as  well  as  a  step  in  the  discovery 
of  adaptation  in  the  external  world.”  From  this  step  of  the  infant  to 
the  masterful  assertion  of  personality  when  a  trained  and  eloquent 
orator  sways  the  minds  and  feelings  of  an  audience  and  changes  the 
destinies  of  nations,  —  seems  a  long  way.  But  midway  between  is  the 
step  of  the  boy,  backward,  bashful,  only  half  conscious  of  his  spiritual 
birth  righf, — out  into  a  realized  manhood,  with  a  purpose  to  make 
something  of  himself,  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  some  real  service  for 
humanity.  That  step  is  often  taken,  we  believe,  in  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  school. 


OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  POPE'S  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

{Collrge  EnglUh  for  1898-1900.) 

MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY,  EAST  MACIIIAS,  ME. 

A.  Alexander  Pope. 

I.  Significant  Facts  in  his  Life. 

1 .  Physical  weakness. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Twickenham. 

4.  Perfected  the  Artificial  School  of  Poetry. 

5.  Influence  of  Dryden. 

II.  The  Augustan  Age  of  Literature. 

1 .  Rulers  of  England. 

2.  Principal  Writers. 

Political  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country. 

4.  Keen  and  critical  spirit  of  the  age. 

III.  Pope  as  a  Writer. 

1 .  Principal  works. 

2.  Effect  of  the  age  on  his  literary  productions. 

3.  His  literary  style. 

4.  Place  among  the  authors  of  his  century. 

5.  The  present  century’s  estimate  of  Pope. 
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B.  Pope’s  Translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad. 

I.  Asa  Whole. 

1 .  Its  poetry. 

2.  Its  relation  to  the  original. 

3.  As  a  literary  production. 

II.  In  Detail. 

1 .  Traces  of  Pope’s  didactic  style. 

2.  Similes  and  metaphors. 

(a)  — of  death. 

3.  Portraits. 

4.  Epithets. 

(a)  — compare  with  literal  translation. 

5.  Passages  to  be  memorized. 

C.  Homer. 

I.  Traditions  Concerning  his  Birthplace. 

1.  Seven  cities. 

.II.  Traditions  concerning  his  Personality. 

III.  The  “  Homeric  Question.” 

D.  The  Iliad. 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Epic  Poetry. 

2.  The  “  Eour  Great  Epics.” 

3.  Relation  of  the  Iliad  to  all  other  literature. 

4.  Its  pictures  of  life  in  the  Patriarchal  Age. 

5.  Its  perfection  of  form. 

6.  Essential  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the  Iliad. 

(a)  —  from  Matthew  Arnold. 

II.  The  Story. 

1 .  Preceding  events. 

2.  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

3.  Story  after  the  action  of  the  Iliad. 

4.  Post-Homeric  stories. 

Note. — The  “  Epic  Cycle.” 

E.  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXIV.  ^ 

I.  The  Gods. 

1 .  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 

(a)  — Hera. — I.  76,  725;  XXIV.  38-41,  sq. 

(b) — Athena.  I.  263,  XXII.  233  ff. 

(c)  — Poseidon  XXIV.  86. 

2.  On  the  side  of  the  Trojans. 

(a)  Aphrodite. 

.  (b]  Mars  XXIV.  325. 

(c)  Apollo.  I.  XXII.  23. 

3.  Jupiter,  the  sovereign.  I.  25,  315,  sq. 

4.  Scenes  on  Olympus.  I.  553-559,  678-679,  690-694; 

XXIV.  448  ff. 

II.  Heroes. 

1.  Greek. 

2.  Trojan. 

III.  Minor  Characters. 
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IV.  Glimpses  of  Homeric  Life. 

1.  Customs  in  regard  to  the  dead. 

(a)  —  funeral  pyres  I.  72.  VI.  42U. 

(b)  —  burial  rites  XXII.  211-211),  XXIV.  226-227. 

(c)  — superstitions  concerning  non-burial  I.  4,  XXII.  426- 
432. 

2.  Condition  of  Women.  VI.  580,  XXII.  567  flf.,  I.  43. 

3.  Religion. 

(a)  — Sacrifices.  I.  585-585).  XXIV.  787. 

(b)  — Vows.  I.  322-325,  XXII.  224  ff. 

(c)  — Expiatory  offerings.  I.  411-417. 

(d)  —  Soothsayers  and  oracles.  I.  83-85,  I.  111. 

(e) — Fatalism.  I.  13.3-134,  XXll.  102  If.  XXIV.  260. 

(f)  — Omens.  XXIV.  268,  388. 

4.  Homeric  Ships.  1.  624-626. 

5.  Warfare. 

(a)  — Armor.  VI.  144-146,  25)2-25)5. 

(b)  — Weapons.  \’I.,  35  ,  36  ,  80  ,  35)4  -35)5. 

(c)  — Method  of  fighting.  I.  15)8,25)5);  VI.  231-233. 

(d)  — Hansoms.  VI.  61,  XXII.  67. 

6.  Feasts.  I.  611-621. 

7.  Heralds.  I.  435,  XXIV.  185. 

8.  Guest-friendship.  VI.  264-286. 

9.  Dwellings.  VI,  304-311. 

10.  Dress.  VI.  358-361,  366-367,  563. 

11.  Chariots.  XXIV'.  332-345. 

V.  Geography  of  the  Iliad. 

V^I.  Allusions  to  Homeric  Legends. 

VII.  Allusions  to  the  Causes  of  the  Trojan  War. 

V'^III.  Analysis  of  each  Hook. 

Note.  The  references  given  are  meant  to  be  merely  sug¬ 
gestive  not  exhaustive. 

F.  Subject  of  each  of  the  tw’cnty-four  books  of  Iliad. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND.  HIGHER  GRADE  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Board  Chronicle  of  October  29,  gives  a  remarkable  survey 
of  what  English  School  Boards  have  done  to  overcome  the  dearth  of  high 
school  privileges  for  the  English  people.  The  presentation  is  timely 
because  of  the  secondary  education  bill  which  will  come  up  early  in  the 
approaching  session.  For  what  the  English  are  pleased  to  call  middle 
class  education,  that  is  the  education  of  the  people  below  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  above  the  day  laborers,  those  who  are  in  fact  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  country,  England  has  made  the  most  meagre  provision  of  any 
nation.  The  condition  was  realized  by  the  friends  of  public  education 
when  the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  carried,  but  for  some  years  the 
energies  of  the  school  boards  were  taxed  to  provide  for  the  mere  ele- 
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ments  and  to  this  effort  the}-  were  really  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
department.  The  grant  for  specific  subjects  and  the  admission  under 
this  head  of  high  school  studies  made  it  possible  for  the  boards  to  extend 
their  province.  The  first  phase  of  the  growth  was  the  instruction  of  a 
few  pupils  in  advanced  studies.  They  continued  in  their  regular  classes 
taking  the  higher  subjects  as  extras.  From  this  unsatisfactory  plan 
many  of  the  boards  have  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  higher  grade 
schools  in  which  are  collected  all  the  pupils  within  a  certain  radius  who 
wish  to  undertake  the  advanced  work.  They  generally  enter  the  higher 
grade  school  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  so  that  there  is  a  mingling 
of  the  elementar}'  and  higher  studies.  The  advantages  of  the  Central 
school  are  obvious,  it  permits  special  equipment,  staffing  and  classifica¬ 
tion.  As  there  are  no  complete  official  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  exact  number  of  such  schools,  the  article  here  considered  gives  a 
table  of  fifty-two  situated  in  thirty-five  different  cities  or,  boroughs.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  presented  for  examination  in  Specific  or  high 
school  branches  in  1897  was  156,314  which  was  2.8  per  cent,  of  all 
pupils  on  the  registers  of  elementary  schools.  Algebra  was  the  subject 
taken  by  the  largest  number  of  the  pupils,  viz. :  47,225  ;  mechanics 
came  next  with  26,110;  animal  physiology,  19,989  ;  French  or  German, 
15,684.  Latin  has  been  steadily  declining  having  only  112  pupils  in 
1897  as  against  342  in  1886.  The  most  significant  fact  in  this  history 
is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  a  system  of  popular  education  cannot 
possibly  be  kept  down  to  the  mere  elements.  This  was  the  effort  in 
P^ngland,  but  it  has  signally  failed.  Says  the  School  Board  Chronicle  : 
“  Again  and  again,  after  the  triennal  elections,  came  new  members  to 
the  School  Boards  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  against  specific  subjects, 
higher  departments,  manual  training,  laundry-work,  over-pa}’  and  over¬ 
pressure,  extravagances  and  fads,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Again  and 
again  those  who  came  to  destroy  found  it  their  duty,  as  honest  men 
and  good  citizens,  to  remain  to  uphold  what  they  found  to  be  a  natural, 
necessary,  harmonious  and  relatively  inexpensive  development  of  the 
work  of  which  the  Three  R’s  were  but  the  bare,  though  costliest  begin¬ 
ning.” 

FRANCE.  SECONDARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  continues  with 
unabated  ardor  in  PVance.  It  is  the  problem  that  M.  Duruy  attempted  to 
solve  in  1865  by  creating  a  new  course  in  the  classical  colleges  (lycees) 
which  he  named  special  (enseignement  special)  and  which  was  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  what  he  named  the  usual  avocations  in  contrast 
with  the  learned  professions.  This  effort  failed  and  was  virtually  aban¬ 
doned  when  in  1891  the  distinctive  title  of  the  course  was  changed  from 
special  to  modern.  But  the  causes  that  led  to  the  effort  continued  to 
operate  and  they  have  been  fortified  by  new  commercial  interests  and 
the  lately  excited  passion  for  colonial  expansion.  Americans,  who  no 
sooner  recognize  a  demand  than  they  meet  it,  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  action  in  France.  p]ven  when  a  new 
order  of  instruction  is  sanctioned  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  for  it  the  actual 
support  of  parents.  In  view  of  the  traditional  devotion  to  the  classical 
course  the  most  interesting  suggestion  that  the  present  agitation  has 
excited  is  made  by  the  well  known  author,  M.  Lemaitre,  himself  a  pro- 
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duct  of  classical  training.  He  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  double 
course  of  the  secondary  schools  and  to  substitute  a  single  course  oblig¬ 
atory  for  all  pupils  frono  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  should  com¬ 
prise  the  French  language  and  literatures,  living  foreign  languages, 
preferably  German  and  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistr}’  and  natural  history,  gymnastic  sports  and  manual 
work.  This  course  finished  at  sixteen  3  cars  of  age,  students  who  desire 
should  be  admitted  to  classical  lycees  and  there  accomplish  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  those  higher  scientific  studies  which  lead  to  the 
Polytechnic  school  or  to  Saint  Cyr. 

A  monthl}’  review  has  been  founded  under  the  name  of  La  France  de 
demain,  whose  mission  it  is  to  foster  the  reform  of  secondary  education. 
In  view  of  this  agitation  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  existing  pro¬ 
vision  for  secondar}’  education  in  France.  There  are  107  lycces  or  state 
classical  schools  for  hoys  and  235  local  (communal)  colleges  whose 
courses  are  in  general  less  extended  than  that  of  the  lycee.  These  had 
84,839  students  last  year.  There  were  also  84,569  in  clerical  colleges 
and  12,813  in  private  secular  colleges  making  a  total  of  182,221  students 
in  the  classical  schools  for  boys.  As  the  goal  of  secondar}’  education 
in  France  is  the  bachelor’s  degree,  which  is  essential  for  admission  to 
the  university  and  the  onlj’  passport  to  official  or  social  recognition, 
every  young  man  in  these  schools,  aims  to  pass  the  examination  for  that 
degree.  This  is  a  state  affair  with  uniform  requirements  and  hence  the 
progranjs  are  uniform.  One  and  all  follow  that  prescribed  for  the 
lycce.  The  pupil  passes  the  preparatory  stage  and  enters  upon  the  sixth, 
or  lowest  class  of  the  classical  course  at  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
spends  one-half  his  time  on  Latin  that  year  and  the  same  proportion  on 
Latin  and  Greek  combined  for  the  four  succeeding  years.  The  class  of 
rhetoric  is  reached  b}'  the  pupil  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  granting  that 
he  has  ability  to  complete  each  stage  in  a  year.  This,  however,  is 
uncommon.  Here  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  ancient  classics 
is  slightly*  diminished  falling  to  38  per  cent.  Combining  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  six  years  from  sixth  to  rhetoric  inclusive,  it  appears  that 
62^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  time  goes  to  letters  which  includes  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  ;  8}  per  cent,  to  living  foreign  languages,  English  or 
German  ;  12^  per  cent,  to  history’  and  geography  ;  8|  to  science,  includ¬ 
ing  mathematics,  and  8|  to  drawing.  The  influence  of  such  a  program 
in  alienating  the  mind  from  present  affairs  is  easily  divined.  Moreover 
the  lyc^'e  life  is  utterly  wanting  in  those  hard}'  games  and  exercises 
which  discipline  the  will  and  strengthen  the  muscular  system.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  system  is  declared  b}’  competent  anthorities  to  be  ener¬ 
vating  as  well  as  too  exclusive!}’  literary. 

>i’otwithstanding  the  prolonged  and  wide  spread  criticism  of  secondary 
education  as  now  constituted,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  change  it 
materially.  But  the  Republic  has  fostered  another  class  of  schools  cor¬ 
responding  very  nearly  to  the  American  high  school  or  rather  to  the 
modern  and  technical  courses  of  that  school.  The  French  high  schools 
ecoles  primaires  supcrieures  are  not  recognized  as  secondary,  they  do 
not  prepare  students  for  the  university  and  they  lack  the  social  prestige 
of  the  classical  colleges,  but  they  do  meet  a  demand  and  they  meet  it 
adequately  and  their  influence  is  extending. 

The  high  schools  for  boys  had  in  1897  an  enrolment  of  21,500  and  the 
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schools  for  girls  9,421  or  a  total  of  30,921,  being  an  increase  of  9  per 
cent  in  three  years.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  time  rose  from 
8374.000  to  8465,000  an  increase  of  24  per  cent.  The  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  1897  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
his  report  to  the  Chamber  saj's  :  “  The  superior  primary  school  ought 

to  be  something  quite  different  from  a  bad  imitation  of  secondary 
instruction.  The  school  is  not  a  degenerate  college ;  it  is  a  perfected 
school.  Its  object  is  to  combine  the  completion  of  general,  with  the 
beginning  of  technical  instruction.  For  this  reason  the  schools  can  not 
be  of  a  uniform  type.  To  be  successful  they  must  adapt  their  technical 
courses  to  local  necessities.  They  should  not  attempt  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  all  industries  but  aim  distinctively  towards  those  for  which 
they  are  predestined  by  their  native  milieu.” 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Prior  to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the  French  language  was  cultivated  by 
the  aristocrac}’  of  Russia  to  the  exclusion  even  of  their  mother  tongue, 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  not  only  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  Russians,  but  led  to  a  revival  of  their  own  language  and  literature. 
The  effect  is  still  manifest  in  the  efforts  of  the  government  from  time  to 
time  to  force  the  Russian  language  upon  conquered  provinces.  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  French  culture  have  however  never  been  lost  and  French  is  still 
regarded  as  a  necessary  accomplishment  for  the  higher  classes  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  women.  The  first  high  school  or  “institute”  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  daughters  of  the  nobilit}',  that  of  Smolna,  was  founded  in 
1764  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  In  1790,  five  similar  schools  were 
established  by  the  Jimpress  Marie  Theodorowna,  three  of  these  were  in 
St.  Petersburg,  one  in  Moscow  and  one  in  Kharkof.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  the  number  of  these  institutes  has  been  raised  to  seventy,  of 
which  three  are  for  young  men.  The  original  institutes  were  boarding 
schools  and  French  was  not  only  taught  but  was  spoken  as  a  mother 
tongue,  the  instruction  in  other  branches  being  given  in  this  language. 
At  present  there  is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  branch  not  chiefly  as 
an  accomplishment  for  polite  society  but  for  the  practical  uses  of  com¬ 
merce.  Here  its  importance  for  boys  is  recognized  and  the  methods 
employed  with  such  success  in  the  institutes  for.  girls  are  advised  where- 
ever  practicable.  In  day  schools  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  language,  but  it  is  ordered  that  the  teachers 
of  this  language  should  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  their 
classes. 

The  Imperial  lycee,  named  for  its  founder,  Alexander  I.,  in  which 
nearly  all  Russians  who  are  advanced  to  high  official  positions  receive 
their  training,  enjoys  the  same  distinction  as  the  institutes  for  girls  in 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  French.  This  lycee  combines  the  character 
of  a  secondary  and  a  superior  institution. 

The  school  of  law  in  8t.  Petersburg  which  rivals  the  lycee  as  a  school 
for  the  training  of  diplomats  also  places  great  stress  upon  the  French 
language.  This  school  graduates  annually  from  thirty  to  forty  young 
men.  a.  t.  s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  atxMiiiniOiiate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

University  Problems.  By  D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  President  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  The  title  and  author  at  once  call  to  mind  President  Eliot  and  his 
recently  published  book,  ‘‘  Educational  Reform.”  Together  these  two  volumes 
make  a  most  notable  addition  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  day,  by  two  of 
the  leading  educators.  The  secret  of  President  Gilman’s  success  as  an  organizer 
and  inspirer  is  revealed  in  the  essays  and  addresses  here  gathered  together  for  the 
first  time  in  a  single  volume.  The  moral  earnestness,  the  intelligence,  the  high 
scholarship,  and  that  nameless  personal  power  of  the  great  teacher  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  intellectual  life  of  all  who  come  within  its  influence,  all  these  ai)pear  and 
are  felt  by  the  reader  of  these  essays.  The  volume  will  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
cultivated  layman  as  well  as  to  the  progressive  teacher,  and  will  find  its  jdace 
beside  the  other  work  above  mentioned  in  every  comprehensive  pedagogical 
library.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $2.00. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  By  Victor  Duruy.  Translated  from 
the  French  and  thoroughly  revised,  with  an  introduction  and  summary  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  history  from  1848  to  September,  1808,  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  of 
Amherst  College.  Duruy’s  great  work  on  Universal  History  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  It  begins  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  East,  embracing  the  Chinese  and 
Mongols,  the  Indians  and  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Medes 
and  Persians;  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Modern  period. 
His  treatment  of  these  periods  in  the  world’s  history  is  so  comi)lete  that  the  student 
seeking  to  prepare  himself  for  university  examinations  need  seek  no  farther  but 
will  find  all  he  needs  within  the  covers  of  this  single  volume.  I’rofessor  Grosvenor, 
with  rare  taste  and  rijie  scholarship,  has  brought  the  record  down  to  date,  not  only 
writing  up  the  intervening  history  but  also  sui)plementing  Duruy’s  history  with 
late  data  from  discoveries  made  by  means  of  excavations,  newly  found  manu¬ 
scripts,  etc.  The  work  makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  general  history 
of  the  world  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Admirable  maps  accomi)any  the  chap¬ 
ters.  The  publishers,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  have  done  their 
work  well  and  offer  the  12  mo.  volume,  with  index  and  twenty-four  colored  maps, 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  $2.00. 

Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Literature.  By  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re. 
Authorized  translation  by  Rali)h  Derechef.  Bruneti^re’s  previous  works  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  literature  have  given  him  a  position  and  name  that  are 
enviable  and  scholars  will  welcome  this  work  as  an  itn]>ortant  addition  to  their 
equipment  of  tools  with  which  to  mine  in  the  exhamstless  veins  of  wealth  presented 
in  the  field  of  French  literature.  The  Manual  begins  with  the  year  842  and  comes 
down  to  the  end  of  the  epoch  of  Naturalism  in  1875,  the  last  writer  studied  being 
Alexander  Dumas,  It  is  a  good  text-book  for  schools  and  will  prove  stimulat¬ 
ing  as  w’ell  as  instructive.  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

A  splendid  achievement,  witnessing  to  ripe  scholarship  and  a  broad  experience  in 
teaching,  is  a  volume  by  Frank  Hall  Thorpe,  Ph.I).,  Instructor  in  Industrial 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Its  title  is  Outlines  of 
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iNKiifiTRiAL  Chemistry.  A  Text-Book  for  Students.  The  writer  describes  briefly 
but  thoroughly  the  more  important  industrial  chemical  proceases,  omitting  matters' 
of  detail,  but  furnishing  just  the  easential  points  that  the  practical  worker  needs, 
while  copious  references  to  periodicals,  text-books,  encyclopaedias,  etc.,  cover 
points  not  fully  treated  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  illustrating  the  text  are  drawn 
simply  and  clearly,  showing  essential  features.  The  result  is  a  text-book  that  will 
become  a  standard  for  use  in  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  that  will  prove 
invaluable  to  the  practical  operator.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound, 
and  is  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  at  $3.50. 

John  L.  Stoddard  has  made  his  lectures  familiar  to  every  cultivated  American. 
For  about  a  score  of  years  the  Stoddard  lectures  have  been  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Great  and  always  delighted  audiences  have  listened  to  his  charm¬ 
ing,  polished,  instructive  sentences.  But  more  they  have  looked  with  ever  increas¬ 
ing  pleasure  at  the  wonderfully  stirring  and  life-like  pictures  with  which  his  lec¬ 
tures  have  been  so  fully  and  grandly  illustrated.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public  that  when  we  met  him,  a  few  days  since,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  him  so  young  a  man.  It  seems  he  was  born  in  April,  1850;  and  was  valedic¬ 
torian  at  Williams  in  1871.  After  studying  divinity  two  years,  at  Yale,  and  teach¬ 
ing  for  a  time  in  Boston,  he  went  abroad  for  study  and  travel,  and  returned  to 
begin  on  his  wonderfully  successful  career  as  a  lecturer.  He  has  recently  decided 
to  (juit  the  platform  and  put  his  lectures  in  permanent  book  form,  that  the  great 
multitude  who  heard  them,  and  many  others  who  prize  what  is  best  in  literature 
and  art,  may  now  posse-ss,  if  they  will,  “  these  souvenirs  of  travel”  and  so  these 
lectures  “  may  in  this  form  find  a  more  enduring  place  among  the  pleasures  of  their 
memories.”  Accordingly  the  well  known  firm  of  Balch  Bros.  Company,  Boston, 
are  publishing  these  lectures, — some  thirty  in  .all — in  ten  choice  volumes,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  just  appearing.  The  subjects  treated  in  this  brilliant  world- 
survey  are  as  follows:  —  Norway,  Switzerland,  Athens  and  Venice;  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem  and  Egypt;  Japan,  (two  lectures)  and  China;  India  (two  lectures)  and 
the  Passion  Play;  Paris,  La  Belle  France  and  Spain;  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow;  The  Rhine,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Mexico;  Florence,  Naples 
and  Rome;  Scotland,  England  and  London;  Southern  California,  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  Yellowstone  National  Park.  To  those  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Stoddard  lecture  this  list  of  subjects  will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
his  thought  and  illustration  in  these  more  than  3,000  pages.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  foreign  lands  will  read  these  pages  with  keen  delight  because  they  will 
recall,  amplify  and  fasten  anew  impressions  fast  fading  from  the  memory.  Those 
who  have  not  travelled  will  revel  in  these  charming  volumes  because,  through  both 
eye  and  ear,  they  are  brought  face  to  face,  while  seated  at  their  own  firesides,  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  world  of  to-day  and  the  world  of  the  past.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a 
wise  and  judicious  guide.  He  knows  what  to  see  and  what  not  to  see.  He  does 
not  weary  one  with  too  many  figures  and  statistics  but  subordinates  these  ”  to  the 
idean  suggested  by  travel,”  to  his  own  cultured  and  luminous  mind.  His  style 
is  captivating  and  often  eloquent,  and  the  illustrations  are  so  numerous  as  to  con¬ 
tinually  feed  the  eye  and  rivet  the  attention.  All  classes  of  readers  will  profit  by 
carefully  studying  these  volumes.  But  the  teacher  who  is  privileged  to  read  them 
and  can  place  them  before  her  pupils  will  find  them  of  inestimable  value  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  study  of  history  and  geography.  They  will  be  the  very  best  of  sup¬ 
plementary  reading.  Dull  indeed  must  be  the  boy  or  girl  who  will  not  thus  have 
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enkindled  a  great  thirst  for  history  and  literature  and  the  love  of  travel.  And, 
.thus  guided  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  it  will  be  a  love  for  the  very  best.  We  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  the  teachers  of  Boston  are  so  generally  buying  these  books  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  educators  generally  when  they  understand  their  worth.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  by  the  .publishers  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  sets  of  books  on 
the  market.  Price,  $.30,  $40,  and  $50  per  set,  according  to  binding.  Sold  only  by 
subscription.  Address:  Balch  Bros.  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Taber-Prang  Art  Company,  286  Roxbury  street,  Boston,  present  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  and  varied  line  of  calendars  for  1890.  Here  are  Ye  Merrie  Elves, — 
designs  of  fairies,  birds,  blossoms  and  butterflies;  C.  E.  Calendar, —  five  leaves 
with  heads  of  young  folks  from  various  parts  of  the  earth,  on  gold  ground;  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Peace, —  poem  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Shurtleff,  and  heads  of  young  people;  Audu¬ 
bon  Calendar, —  with  twelve  lovely  fac-similies  or  original  water  color  drawings; 
Engagement  Calendar,  an  exquisite  thing, —  a  lovely  girl  figure  and  blue  and  white 
violets;  A  Church  Calendar, —  twelve  large  plates  with  exquisite  pictures  in  colors 
and  lists  of  feast  days  for  each  month;  Knickerbocker  Calendar,  with  six  full 
length  figures  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  others;  The  New  Woman  Calendar, —  four 
fine  plates  showing  her  driving,  yachting,  playing  golf  and  graduating;  End  of  the 
Century  Girls, —  heads  of  beautiful  women  illustrating  the  four  seasons.  Columbia’s 
Flower  is  a  lovely  array  of  red,  white  and  blue  columbines,  with  apt  selections  of 
poetry.  Dewy  April  Violets,  by  Bessie  Gray,  is  made  up  of  blue  and  white  violets 
in  natural  colors.  All  of  these  booklets  and  calendars  are  very  tastefully  arranged 
and  serve  to  feed  and  charm  the  soul.  We  are  very  grateful  for  these  lovely  addi¬ 
tions  to  Christmas  pleasures. 

Pitman’s  Practical  German  Grammar.  By  F.  Hundel.  This  is  a  little  book 
which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  acijuire  a  practical,  speaking 
knowledge  of  German.  The  method  is  original  and  interesting.  German  words 
and  phrases  are  presented  in  one  column,  the  imitated  English  pronunciation  in  a 
second,  and  the  definition  in  the  third  column.  The  grammar  is  explained  in  easy 
and  progressive  lessons.  By  the  use  of  this  book  one  will  learn  rapidly  to  talk 
German,  by  talking  it, —  the  natural  method.  The  steps  are  so  easy  and  withal  so 
fascinating  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  lay  the  book  down  after  reading  the  first  chap¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  travelers  who  may  wish,  in  Germany,  to  make 
their  wants  known.  In  addition  it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  eminently  a  practical 
school  text-book.  New  York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

The  Sign  of  Focr.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Engraved  in  the  Easy  Reporting 
Style  of  Pitman’s  Shorthand.  The  Pitman  system  has  this  superior  advantage,  viz. 
—  that  it  has  a  larger  literature,  more  books  printed  in  shorthand,  than  all  the 
other  systems  put  together.  This  is  of  real  value  to  its  students,  enabling  them  to 
familiarize  themselves,  easily  and  with  interest,  with  the  characters  used.  The 
book  before  us  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  system.  New 
York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  artistic  “  Seasonable  Kalendar  ”  for  1899, 
“designed  to  be  used  by  ye  Manie  Lovers  of  ye  Great  Poet,”  William  Shakes¬ 
peare.  It  contains  a  special  quotation  from  the  poet  for  every  day  in  the  year  and 
appropriate  selections  for  the  months.  It  has  received  the  hearty  commendation 
of  such  well-known  Shakespearean  scholars  as  Dr.  William  .1.  Rolfe,  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Dr.  William  I^reston  Johnston,  and  othere.  Published  at  85 
cents  by  L.  C.  Poole  &  Company,  Boston. 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  works  which  we  have  recently  examined  is 
Hough’s  “American  Woods,"  by  Romeyn  B.  Hougb,  B.A.,  of  Loweville,  N.  Y. 
Tlie  design  of  this  work  is  to  show  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  various  timbers  of  our  North  American  forests.  For  this  purpose 
tliree  thin  slices  of  each  wood  are  made,  one  transverse  and  two  longitudinal  to  the 
grain,  showing  both  the  heart  and  the  sapwood.  The  sections  are  made  so  thin 
that  the  light  strikes  through  them,  showing  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  structure 
in  a  fa.scinating  way.  The  specimens  are  mounted  on  durable  card-board  frames, 
which  bear  the  scientific  and  botanical  names  in  four  languages  and  the  frames  are 
enclosed  in  covers,  the  whole  making  an  album,  which,  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
study  or  trade,  make  the  work  exceedingly  attractive  and  convenient.  Dealers 
and  workers  in  woods,  teachers,  botanists,  microscopists,  artists,  painters  and 
grainers,  as  well  as  a  general  public  who  may  be  interested  in  the  revelation  of 
some  of  nature’s  most  beautiful  secrets,  will  find  the  collection  of  great  value.  The 
work  is  i.s8ued  in  parts,  each  containing  seventy-five  to  eighty  specimens,  covering 
all  the  more  important  timbers  of  the  United  States.  Seven,  of  the  twelve  parts, 
are  already  published,  at  $.5.00  each,  in  brown  or  green  cloth:  $7.. 50  in  half 
morocco;  $10.00  full  morocco.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  educational 
value  of  this  choice  series. 

A  quaint,  finely  made,  richly  illuminated  book  is  Charles  de  Kay’s  Bird  Gods, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  birds,  with  their  semi-annual  migrations,  their  changing 
plumage,  their  curious  instincts  and  interesting  habits,  have  had  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  especially  upon  their  religious  thought  and  life.  The 
soft,  sad  melody  of  the  cooing  dove,  flie  mysterious  flight  of  the  swallow,  the 
solemnity  of  the  owl,  the  black  wickedness  of  the  raven,  and  multitudes  of  other 
qualities  and  influences  of  the  birds  are  wrought  into  a  curious  tale  which  mingles 
history,  tradition,  myth,  science  and  religion,  making  a  fascinating  volume  which 
will  appeal  to  the  interest  of  a  variety  of  readers.  Bird-lovers  especially  will  find 
the  book  a  rich  treat.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.  $1.50. 

American  1’rose.  Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpenter.  This  book  gives  choice 
selections  of  the  best  American  prose  from  such  authors  as  Cotton  Mather,  .Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Daniel  Webster,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Motley,  and  a  host  of  others.  There  is  a  general  introduc-, 
tion,  and  critical  introductions  by  various  writers.  The  volume  will  be  of  use  in 
introducing  cla8.s€-s  to  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  literature.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Soxo  Stories  and  Songs  kor  Children  is  the  title  of  a  pretty  collection  of 
songs,  with  accompanying  reading  matter,  by  Frances  Stanton  Brewster  and  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Thomas.  Most  of  the  songs,  both  words  and  music,  are  original  and  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  little  children  with  the  hope  that  it  may  give  them  many  happy 
hours,  a  wish  which  it  is  well  calculated  to  fulfil.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company.  00  cents. 

Economics.  By  Edward  Thomas  Devine,  l*h.  D.  The  author  defines  economics 
as  “The  science  of  man  in  his  relation  to  wealth."  No  one  will  question  that  the 
production  of  goods  and  the  extension  of  trade  are  the  great  questions  at  the  basis 
of  the  nation’s  material  prosperity.  These  questions  are  studied  in  their  various 
aspects  in  this  volume  and  the  principles  regulating  the  making  and  consumption 
of  goods  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  individual  reader  or  for  the 
college  class-room.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
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In  the  Lakeside  Series  of  Readings  for  High  Schools  we  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns,  Illustrated;  and  Selections  from  Burn’s  Poems 
ANi>  Songs,  Illustrated.  The  volumes  are  bound  in  enameled  pajter  covers  and 
include  suggestive  introductions  and  notes  suitable  for  the  use  of  students.  Chicago: 
Ainsworth  &  Company;  15  cents. 

A  handsome  edition  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  richly  illustrated  in  colors  by  II.  M.  Brock,  has  been  issued  by  the  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York,  at  S;l.O()  for  the  set.  The  tale  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  comment.  The  publishers  have  presented  it  in  most  attractive  dress  and 
the  illustrations  are  spirited  and  effective. 

A  Practical  Method  to  Learn  Spanish,  by  A.  R.  I).  I)e  Villegas.  This  is  a 
new  edition  of  a  simple  and  helpful  little  book  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
quickly  enough  Spanish  to  travel  with  and  transact  simple,  ordinary  business. 
It  is  a  timely  book  and  will  serve  a  useful  puri)Ose.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  & 
Company;  50  cents. 

A  Pocket  History  OF  THE  Ladies  OF  the  White  House.  By  Olga  Stanley. 
This  is  a  pretty  little  blue  booklet,  giving  ixirtraits  of  the  wives  of  our  presidents, 
from  Martha  Washington  to  Mrs.  McKinley,  together  with  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  each,  and  illustrations  of  the  chief  rooms  in  the  White  House.  Published  at  25 
cents,  by  the  Woolfall  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Studies  in  European  History,  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  By  Fred  Mor¬ 
row  Fling,  Ph.  1).  This  is  a  helpful  monograph  illustrating  the  value  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  method,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  the*“  Source  Study”  method,  as  applied  to 
historical  studies.  The  reader  will  not  only  learn  much  about  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  will  also  be  stimulated  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  original  historical  investiga¬ 
tion,  by  the  i)erusal  of  this  volume.  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  .T.  H.  Miller,  Publisher. 

The  New  England  Poets.  A  Study  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes.  By  William  Cranston  Lawton.  The  author  spent 
twenty  years  in  studying  and  teaching  remoter  literature,  when  the  claims  and 
attractions  of  that  nearer  at  hand  were  brought  to  his  attention  and  he  returned 
gladly,  to  find  rich  reward  in  these  earliest  guides  of  our  New  England  boyhood. 
In  the  authors  named  he  finds  the  interpreters  of  our  national  life.  His  criticisms 
are  just  and  discriminating,  and  his  spirit  is  appreciative.  The  book  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  cla.sses  in  literature  and  good  for  supplementary  reading.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  75  cents. 

The  United  States  in  War  With  Spain.  This  volume  gives  a  grajdiic  and 
thrilling  account  of  the  war  and  includes  a  greal  deal  of  interesting  and  instructive 
descriptive  matter  about  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Trumbull  White,  who  was  sent  to  Cuba  by  the  Chicago  Record  as  its  war  corre- 
sixmdent.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  years  in  the  island,  proving  of  great 
service  to  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Havana,  and  witnessing  the  principal  battles  with  his 
own  eyes.  He  was  on  an  American  war  ship  when  Cervera’s  ships  were  destroyed. 
His  opportunities  for  preparing  an  authentic  account  of  the  stirring  events  of 
which  he  writes  were  thus  of  the  finest,  and  his  book  is  not  made  up  of  dry  statis¬ 
tics  but  the  several  chapters  are  the  dramatic  narration  of  most  exciting  events,  in 
the  language  of  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  war  correspondence.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  and  is  published  as  a  subscription  volume  by  the  International  Publish¬ 
ing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  $2.00  in  cloth,  $2.75  in  half  morocco. 
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Observation  Blanks  fob  Beginners  in  Mineralogy,  by  Herbert  Ernest  Aus¬ 
tin,  B.  Sc.,  will  prove  valuable  as  a  means  of  recording  original  investigations  in 
the  laboratory.  Published  at  30  cents  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

An  excellent  edition  of  Horace’s  Odes  and  Erodes,  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Paul  Shorey,  Ph.  D.,  is  issued  from  the  press  of  Benjamin  H.  San¬ 
born  &  Company,  Boston,  as  the  latest  number  in  the  Students’  Series  of  Latin 
Classics.  The  series  now  includes  some  forty-six  numbers. 

The  Best  Life.  An  address  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  President  Thwing  seeks  to  answer  in  this  little  book  the  question  “What 
is  the  best  life?’’  He  says  that  it  is  the  life  of  truth  and  of  love,  love  given  and 
received.  The  address  is  especially  intended  for  students  and  teachers,  but  it  is 
suggestive  and  helpful  to  all.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  Boston;  36  cents. 

The  Mason  School  Music  Course.  Book  Two.  By  Luther  Whiting  Mason. 
We  havo  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  useful  series,  in  a  previous  number  of 
Education.  While  designed  to  follow  and  complete  the  former  volume  this  one  is 
complete  in  itself.  Music  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  schools  will  find  new  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  line  of  school  music  as  they  study  and  iLse  the  author’s  method  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  songs  in  these  books.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  40  cents. 

Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Grammar.  School  edition.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve 
and  Gonzales  Lodge.  This  is  a  condensed  edition  of  the  author’s  well  known  larger 
work  which  has  long  been  a  standard  among  Latin  grammars.  Historical  detail 
and  grammatical  exposition  have  been  left  out  and  the  phraseology  has  been  sim¬ 
plified.  Essentials  have  been  retained,  however,  and  the  student  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  safe  and  scientific  guide  to  the  mastery  of  Latin.  New  York:  University 
Publishing  Company;  .330  pp.  80  cents. 

Photographic  History  of  the  Spanish-American  War  is  a  sumptuous  vol¬ 
ume  containing  a  very  full  “Pictorial  and  descriptive  record  of  events  on  land  and 
sea  with  portraits  and  (brief)  biographies  of  leaders  on  both  sides.”  After  looking 
carefully  through  these  335  large  pages,  one  has  a  broad,  full  and  at  the  same  time 
compact  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  cities,  the  ships,  munitions  of  war, 
“  Jackies”  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  all  the  prominent  leaders, — civil,  military  and 
naval — on  both  sides,  in  the  “  late  unpleasantness.”  The  illustrations  are  finely 
executed  and  five  maps  add  to  our  knowledge  of  all  our  recently  acquired  terri¬ 
tories.  The  make-up  of  this  choice  and  timely  work  is  admirable  every  way.  New 
York:  The  Pearson  Publishing  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Book  Series,  a  pleasing  little  Primer  of  Astron¬ 
omy  for  young  readers  has  just  been  issued,  called  The  Earth  and  Sky,  by 
Edward  S.  Holden,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.  It  presents  the  simplest  facts  of  astronomical 
science  in  a  way  to  lead  the  young  child  to  verify  them  by  his  own  observations. 
The  book  is  admirable  for  home  and  school  reading  and  belongs  to  a  series  of  books 
that  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company;  28  cents. 

Child  Study  of  the  Classics.  Tales  from  Mythology;  Flower  Tales;  Star 
Tales;  Sea  Tales.  By  Grace  Adele  Pierce.  This  choice  little  book  has  been 
written  to  prepare  the  young  pupil  for  the  later  classics  in  literature.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  supplementary  reading.  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
Boards,  illustrated,  40  cents. 
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Vol.  4  in  the  Western  Series  of  Readers,  edited  by  Harr  Wagner,  is  called  Talks 
OK  Discovery  ox  the  Pacific  Slope,  by  Margaret  Graham  Hood.  San  Francisco: 
The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company.  00  cents. 

Two  timely  books,  uniformly  bound,  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  are  Twelve  Naval  Captains,  by  Mollie  Elliot  Seawell  ;  and  Poems 
OK  American  Patriotism,  chosen  by  Brander  Mathews.  The  former  is  illustrated 
with  portraits.  Price  of  each,  00  cents. 

A  dainty  little  volume  in  flexible  cloth,  gilt  top,  is  publi.shed  by  Me.ssrs.  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York,  entitled  “  Don’t  Worry  ”  Nkooets.  It  contains 
bits  of  ore  gathered  from  such  rich  mines  as  the  writings  of  Epictetus,  Emerson, 
George  Eliot,  Robert  Browning,  etc.  It  w'ould  make  a  choice  holiday  gift.  40 
cents. 
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The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  reviews  the  November  elections, 
the  course  of  our  negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  many  other  matters  of  national 
importance.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  busy  man’s  Journal,  enabling  him  to  pick  up 

quickly  and  accurately  the  thread  of  current  history. - Martha  Washington's  part  at 

Valley  Forge  has  seldom  received  the  credit  it  deserves,  as  an  example  of  the  virtues  of 
the  women  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  interestingly  written  up  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

by  William  Perrin. - In  the  Century  Magazine  tor  December,  Captain  Slgsbee  gives  his 

personal  narrative  of  the  explosion  of  the  Maine.  This  story,  related  in  his  straight¬ 
forward  and  simple  style,  is  full  of  dramatic  interest. - "The  Coming  Fusion  of  East 

and  West,”  is  the  title  of  a  thoughtful  article  by  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa  In  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine, - Rudyard  Kipling  begins  a  new  serial  story  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  December, 

called  “  Stalky  &  Co.”  Each  story,  month  by  month,  will  be  complete  by  itself,  but  the 
continuation  of  the  same  characters  through  the  series  will  give  it  a  connected  inter. 

est. - Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  the  distinguished  English  sociologist,  contributes  the 

results  of  his  conclusions,  reached  during  a  tour  of  two  months  in  the  United  States* 
in  regard  to  our  **  Control  of  the  Tropics’”  to  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Alfred  Balcb,  writing  for  Lippincott's  Magazine,  takes  the  ground  that  reporters  for  the 
dally  papers  should  be  required  to  sign  their  contributions  and  then  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  utterances. - The  Youth's  Companion  is  out  with  its  annual  calendar,a  very 

artistic  production,  and  its  prospectus  of  good  things  for  1899.  The  services  of  some  of 
the  best  writers  and  most  distinguished  people  of  this  and  other  countries  have  been 

secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  our  land. - The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the 

United  States  government  is  severely  criticised  by  Charles  Carson,  in  the  Catholic 

World  Magazine,  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Indians  as  they  are.” - The  extreme  Im. 

portance  of  open-air  play  grounds  for  rural  schools  is  pointed  out  in  Appleton's  Popular 

Science  Monthly,  by  Isabelle  G.  Oakley. - Germania  is  an  excellent  monthly  for  students 

of  German. - The  announcement  is  made  that  Kellogg’s  School  Journal  will  be  issued 

at  a  subscription  price  of  #2.00  hereafter.  Instead  ot  $2.50  as  in  the  past. - The  Messrs. 

Palmer  and  Weber  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  issue  some  charming  ”  Merry  Songs  and  Games  ”  for 

the  use  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  schools. - The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  issued  their  Columbia  desk-pad  calendar  for  1899.  It  is  very  neatly 
gotten  up  and  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents. 


